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An Adventure in Building the 
New World 


T this moment there is need of 
seeing the Association work in a 
local college against a back- 

ground of its world significance. We 
are busy getting our work reorganized 
after the confusion of war days but we 
should realize that in doing so we are 
also doing a great service for the 
world-wide Kingdom. We need to lift 
up our eyes unto the hills. Our best 
service for the world in our generation 
may be our service for and through 
the Student Movement. 

The peril of the hour is that with all 
our longings for a New World we will 
actually do nothing about it. We all 
want a New Werld; we do not see we 
must begin where we are to make New 
Colleges; and to make our own lives 
new. World reform must begin at 
home. It would be a catastrophe greater 
than the war itself if, after the past 
four years, students of today reverted 
simply to pre-war lives. In so far as 
such an attitude of mind is general, it 
will mean that millions of men will 
have died in vain. This perilous in- 
ability to translate vision into actual 
living reminds one of Charles Lamb’s 
warning from his own musical experi- 
ence: “I am temperamentally disposed 
to harmony; I am organically incapable 
of making a single tune.” 

The World’s Student Christian Fed 
eration is a gift of God to American 
students. It gives us something immedi- 
ate to seize upon to make our lives 
count. It is ready at hand a student 
League of Nations. Students in Ameri- 
can colleges can begin to help forward 
today the movement which the states- 
men in Paris are trying this month to 
formulate. Local student Associations 
are now organized in about 800 schools, 
colleges, and universities in the United 
States and Canada. These Associations 
are banded together in a national fel- 
lowship which, with a similar group of 
Women’s Associations and the Student 
Volunteer Movement of the United 
States and Canada, constitutes what is 
commonly called “The Student Move- 
ment” of North America. This na- 
tional and continental Student Move- 
ment becomes in turn a unit in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
which, through its various forms of or- 
ganization and work, reaches the stu- 
dent classes in every part of the world. 
\t the last conference of the Federa- 
tion held in 1913 at Lake Mohonk, dele- 
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gates were present representing the 
students and professors of no less than 
thirty-eight nations... The Chairman 
of the Federation is a Swede, the Vice- 
Chairman a Chinese, the Treasurer an 
Englishman, and the General Secretary 
is an American. 

It is significant that almost alone 
among world societies its work has not 
been wholly disrupted by the war. It 
has gone forward in every nation in the 
face of unprecedented difficulties. Its 
corporate life has continued to exist 
and furnishes us the foundations on 
which Christian students, alone of the 
whole nation, can begin immediately to 
rebuild our ruined world. Any local 
Student Association leader is facing his 
responsibilities this year in comparative 
poverty of life and influence unless he 
has the sense of dignity and worth 
which should come to him as a member 
of this great world-wide brotherhood. 

In the past our American Movement 
has doubtless reflected the natural iso- 

1 A limited number of copies may be had of the 
yamphlet “What is the World’s Student Christian 


Federation ?"’ Address, Student Department, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


lation of the nations of which we are a 
part. But now America is thinking in 
world terms. She is facing a new role 
in world politics. Her captains of in- 
dustry are thinking hard on the oppor- 
tunities in world trade. Every phase 
of her life is coming to be linked up in 
world organizations of one kind or an- 
other. It was just before the war that 
Dr. Mott called to our attention the re- 
markable increase in the number of 
world organizations in the last decade, 
including scientific, religious, economic, 
and other interests. So in a new and 
more helpful way our Student Associa- 
tions should have world visions and as- 
sume world responsibilities. We must 
all work together to find new ways of 
service in this fellowship which prom- 
ises so much for the future of the 
world. 


We may not forget our world-wide 
fellowship in such an hour. But we 
must realize the test of our loyalty to 
it is our loyalty to that local group of 
Christian students which we call an 
Association. A man will best prove 
himself a world citizen as faithfully 
and persistently he performs whatever 
responsibility may be laid upon him, 
The leadership of a Bible study class, 
the chairmanship of a committee, the 
holding of any office or responsibility 
ceases to be insignificant when it is 
seen as a test of the reality of our pro- 
fessions of loyalty to a world brother- 
hood in Christ. 


The Missionary “Drive’”’ 


66 ORLD Fellowship Enterprise,” 

“World Forum,” “Recruiting for 
World Service,” the use of these chal- 
lenging terms is rapidly becoming fa- 
miliar. Scores of local cabinets and 
Friendship Councils have during the 
past month honestly faced the task of 
bringing to their colleges this very win- 
ter a program of missionary informa- 
tion and, as a natural consequence, of 
securing gifts of money for missionary 
work. It is hoped that before the end 
of February every college Association 
will have located responsibility within a 
capable committee for a worthy mis- 
sionary program. Even if publicity is 
not yet given to local plans for securing 
money gifts, this committee should be- 
gin immediately the process of select- 
ing, with the cooperation of some mis- 
sionary agency, the object to which it 
will this year give some tangible sup- 
port. 








The Student's Obligation to 
Future Citizens 
wat be said of a de- 
mocracy which .sends an army to 


should 
preach democracy wherein there was 
dratted out of the first 2,000,000 men 
a total of 200,000 men who could not 
read their orders or understand them 
when delivered, read letters sent 
them from home ? 

What should be said of a democracy 
which calls upon its citizens to consider 
the wisdom of forming a league of na- 
tions, when 18 per cent of the coming 
citizens of that democracy do not go to 
school ? 

A great benefit reaped from the war is 
the stirring of American consciousness 
concerning this cancer in the national 
life. Now every community is joining 
in the program of Americanization and 


or 


. is plain now to everybody that the 
War, huge and vast as it has been, 
was but an episode in a drama 
much vaster than itself: the Drama of 
Human Freedom. That Drama is still 
far from its denouement, and we of this 
generation stand so close to its detail 
and yet so far from its end that we can- 


not measure its meaning nor as yet 
fully express the message which will 
be its adequate interpretation. Not a 


few of the world’s leading statesmen, 
we must not forget, have been driven 
into temporary silence by the bewil- 
dering complexity of the political situ- 
ations which the War exposed; we 
need not be surprised if in the realm 
of spiritual leadership there should be 


found for a time a like inarticulate- 
ness. Men to whom we might have 


looked for speech tremble on the brink 
of utterance, afraid of the ephemeral 
dogmatisms which tomorrow's devel- 
opments may antiquate and sweep 
away. “I have such respect for the 
actual truth,” says the poet in Bar- 
busse, “that there are moments when 
I do not dare to call things by their 
names.” Such a moment is upon us, 
unpropitious for definitions, and for 
the “restatement of the Christian mes- 
sage in view of the World War.” 
Nevertheless there are some things 
we ought to be able to see clearly as 
the smoke of war One of 
them is this: we do not need a brand 
new message for the new era. If we 
did, who could bring it to us authori- 
tatively? Not the men back from the 
trenches, millions of whom have been 
too busy or too weary to think; not 


recedes. 


those behind the lines, whose intel 
lects, if they have been at all within 
the war zone, have in thousands of 
cases been “sleeping for sorrow.” But 


there is no need for a message entirely 
new: the old message, which made the 


the rising tide of patriotism bids fair 
to sweep a host of our foreign popula- 
tion into a better conception of citizen- 
ship, and into more complete assimila- 
tion in the national body politic. This 
movement may happily become a me- 
morial also to Theodore Roosevelt, who 
so consistently and forcefully argued 
for a higher conception of the duties 
of citizenship. 

It must be confessed that the average 
student has grown up amid surround- 
ings quite apart from that portion of 
the population who need this help in 
becoming Americans. Fortunately, how- 
ever, “whoever runs may read” today 
something of how the other half lives. 
Every student who is seeking to place 
his life alongside the needs of men 
will gladly welcome the opportunity to 
enlist in the program of Americaniza- 
tion which is being extended with the 


Out of the Crucible 


By G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS 


new era possible, which drew the honey 
of the new time trom the lon carcass 
ot the War, ts all that we need, if only 
we heed the call of God to emphasize 
what in the old blind days we had for- 
gotten. 
I 

Out of the War rises 
clothed in new glory, and 
alone, the figure of JESUS. 

By the lurid light of blazing cities, 
in the maddening horror of sudden 
mangling and death on the battlefield, 
in the contemplation and relief of un- 
exampled human suffering, men have 


majestic, 
terribly 


seen that HE has the secret of the 
true way of life, and that whatever 
opposes His mind makes for death. 


This supremacy of His mind, together 
with the fact of His death as the su- 
preme instance of courageous self-sac- 
rifice for the right and for love—these 
are the two aspects of Jesus which the 
War has placed in the front of the 
minds of those who in the least degree 
were acquainted with His Name. He ts 
once more attested Lord, in the realm 
of practical wisdom and in the realm 
of ministering sacrifice. For the mo- 
ment, men are not interested in what 
theologians call “construing” the Per- 
son thus found to be eminent, and 
fanatical clamor about His “Deity” in 
terms of some outworn theological for- 
mula is mere vacuity. But men know 
Him to be the Master of human living, 
the Kin and Brother of every honest 
and courageous spirit, and the Perfect 
Exponent of fearlessness in facing the 
worst for righteousness and love. The 
men who speak for the Y. M. C. A. 
must seize upon this attitude and min- 
ister to it. They must first and fore- 
most make Jesus truly known. The- 
ological restatement and reconstruction 
will come in due time; for as men 
study this Master of life and death 


help of the Government to every com- 
munity. There is room in this program 
for the expression of any particular 
talent a man may have. It embraces 
not only men but the children and the 
mothers whose contribution to the fu- 
ture of the nation is often more im 
portant. 

Is there a need in your college com- 
munity for an Americanization pro- 
gram? Is there an organization al- 
ready in existence for cooperating in 
the national program? If there is, vol- 
unteer your service. If there is not, 
write your field secretary or the Stu- 
dent Department for information con- 
cerning the plans under way and arouse 
your Association and the churches of 
the community to tackle this practical 
Christian task. Making “Democracy 
safe for the world” is a task not yet 
completed, even in our own country. 


in the light of all that scholarship 


makes clear about Him, they will re- 


- turn with new zest to the task of plac- 


ing Him in the position which is His 
due in a world and universe construed 
through Him; but not now. For the 
moment, let us bend our energies to 
making men see how good He 1s, how 
wise, how free, how cordially inter- 
ested in men, how frank and friendly, 
how uncanonical and “lay” His mind 
is, and above all how superbly brave; 
and yet withal why those who knew 
Him best came to think of Him as the 
true Priest of Humanity, the Ordained 
Confessor of the hearts of men. For 
however men differ about His titles 
and His place, it is around the things 
He stands for and around these alone 
that men must gather if the world is 
to be saved from death. 
II 


It may seem strange to suggest that 


JESUS be at the forefront of our 
message, even before Gop; but it is 


foolish to ignore the plain fact that 
the human realness of Jesus and the 
principles and ideals which His Name 
connotes make more direct appeal to 
men than the nebulous uncertainties 
which gather round the word “God.” 
Yet men are seeking and finding God 
in these disordered days as much as 
ever; but perhaps with new emphasis 
on forgotten aspects of His working. 
Sir Francis Younghusband, the con- 


queror of Lhasa, expresses well both 
the scepticism and the faith of the 
new age when he says: “The ex 


istence of an outside Providence who 
created us, who watches over us, and 
who guides our lives like a Merciful 
Father, we have found impossible 
longer to believe in. But of the ex- 
istence of a Holy Spirit, radiating up- 
ward through all animate beings and 
finding its fullest expression in man, 
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in love, and in the flowers in beauty, we 
can be as certain as of anything in 
the world.” One’s momentary sadness 
(covering, it may be, an unconfessed 
acquiescence) because of the first of 
these sentences is counterbalanced by 
one’s thankful joy in reading the sec- 
ond. For this is the truth which to so 
many in our time has brought new 
gladness of heart; the truth ot the ac- 
tion of the living God within the life 
we see surging around us, within its 
growth to higher and _ better-ordered 
torms, within its aspiration and its 
costly struggle. This “revelation of 
the Holy Ghost” (for it is nothing else 
than that) has given men and women 
a new joyous sense of cooperation with 
a deity who is comrade in struggle 
and service: has made areas of life 
divine which before had been debased 
because secularized: has meant serene 
peace and boundless hope and strong 
stimulus to resist selfishness, fear, and 
vileness, because HE is with us and 
in us and working through us. No 
thoughtful person, it is true, can fail 
to see the perils of this emphasis on 
the immanent working of the Deity. 
Hard, strenuous thought-work has to 
be done if this conception is to be 
thoroughly moralized and balanced by 
the realization of a God transcendent. 
But at least the subtle heresy (always 
denied by orthodox Christian theology ) 
that God is only one Person, in the 
sense of being a single Individual stand- 
ing out over against us—a heresy which 
before the War had received a new 
lease of life through movements of 
thought which drew unwarrantable 
conclusions from the thought of the 
Divine Fatherhood—has received a 
wound which one hopes will be fatal. 
For Deism has never been other than 
a chilling influence upon the Church’s 
life, and it is worse when it puts on the 
garb of a warm paternalism and mas- 
querades as evangelical Christianity. 

The Christian Associations of our 
land have an inspiring work before 
them if they can gladden the hearts of 
our, younger men by telling them of 
the nearness, the sympathy, the com- 
radeship, the willingness to stimulate 
them of the God who resides within 
them, whose dwelling is in the humble 
and contrite heart as well as in the 
flower of the field: and if they can as- 
sure these growing lives, which are 
looking out upon the new and varied 
world as a great field of opportunity, 
that in it all there is nothing in which 
God is not interested, nothing in which 
He does not inhere, nothing which He 
does not wish to control in the interest 
of the utmost fulness of life and joy 
for all created things. 


III 


We must believe and teach with new 
zeal the sacred worth of human life, 
its right to development, the permanent 
value of individuality both in single 
persons and in groups. We have seen, 
on a colossal scale, what comes of 
holding human life cheap, as all autoc- 
racies do; what comes of local and 
provincial pride maintained by “des- 


pising others’; what comes of putting 
the group local and national before the 
whoite body of humanity. We have 
seen, on the other hand, what can be 
wrought for good through loving devo- 
tion to country and to kith and kin; we 
have seen, we are seeing, the growing 
demand of small groups, conscious of a 
common heritage, that they be permit- 
ted to preserve and use that heritage. 
\nd because we have seen these things, 
the unity of mankind—a unity having 
diversity of function in its various 
parts—must be part of our message, 
forcefully taught, enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. “Without the unity of man- 
kind,” said Mazzini, “there can be no 
religion.” “The Unity of mankind,” 
said Bismarck, “is a chimera.” Be- 
tween these two opinions we must make 
our choice. The Christian cannot hesi- 
tate. His religion needs the Unity of 
Man as its base no less than it needs the 
Unity of God as its source. Interna- 
tionalism, therefore, is of the very fab- 
ric of Christianity, and our young men 
need to be shown, and they can be 
shown, if they have intelligent teachers, 
how Christian internationalism is not 
only not inconsistent with Christian 
patriotism but is its crown and glory. 


And as we preach that human life is 
everywhere worthful, so we must 
preach its capacity to conquer death. 
Our religious message has been feeble 
because we have not manfully con- 
fronted the curse of Death. Revolting 
from the “other-worldliness” of an ear 
lier generation which taught a sadden- 
ing depreciation of our present life and 
bade us await a pallid and impossible 
Heaven, we have thought that we 
would be “manly” if we ignored death 
as though it were an old man’s or an 
invalid’s affair. But death, during these 
four red years, has been mainly a strong 
young man’s affair; and our message 
must get the viewpoint and catch the 
triumph of the soldier’s “instinct of 
immortality’—his assumption of im- 
mortality “as a necessity of thought.” 
We must stamp out the insolence that 
tells us we must not speak of death to 
young men. Death is not a bogey to 
be ignored, but an enemy to be con- 
quered. And weak as we men are, we 
can conquer death now, and having 
done so may plan our life and work, 
not as imprisoned within the grotesque 
limitations of our threescore years and 
ten, but as the immortal sons of God 
whom death cannot interrupt nor 
crush. Unless this death-conquering 
note be in our post-bellum message, we 
have missed the most notable lesson of 
the War. 


IV 


Finally it is plain that in keeping with 
these emphases, we must recast our 
message upon the service of God in the 
world. First of all, every man, liter- 
ally every man, must work for the 
Kingdom of God; not leaders only or 
persons with a special religious voca- 
tion, but every man. We must adopt 
this much at least of the Bolshevist 
platform: the worker is the unit of 


value. “It any man will not work,” 
said Paul, “neither snall he eat.” this 
we must hold and teach to be literally 
true ot the bread ot life. Service is 
hencetorth to be the complement of 
faith. But the conception of the ser- 
vice of God will have to be frankly 
broadened to meet this claim. We 
must hold and teach that whatever in 
any sphere of life ministers to the ful- 
ness of human life and the spreading 
of the Christian ideals is the service 
of God—"the spreading ot Christian 
ideals,” not necessarily ot Christian 
theological opinions. Mission work 
must largely be dedogmatized, de- 
ecclesiasticized and _  deproselytised. 
Not the winning of men to our opin- 
ions, however true we conceive these 
to be, nor the winning of men to our 
community or church, however divine 
we conceive that community to be, 
but the winning of men to the practice 
of the things Christ stands for—this 
must be our aim and the sweep of our 
“service.” And men must be judged 
and valued more than they have been 
by their unselfishness and courage and 
patience in serving their fellows so as 
to make these ideals beautiful before 
them. The “service of God” has too 
long been an ecclesiastical affair, as 
indeed the whole Christian ideal of liv- 
ing has been mediated to us too much 
through minds tinged with the eccle- 
siastical idea and interest. It must 
henceforth be healthily secularized, or 
rather its secular branches must be 
given their holy divine value. And this 
especially in the interest of the main- 
tenance and perfecting of that unity 
in aim and temper which the minister- 
ing spirit so marvelously evoked dur- 
ing this War. Men served together who 
differed widely in opinion. But had 
they had time and patience, these men 
would have discovered that in all that 
matters they had differed about names 
rather than about realities. They “be- 
lieved” in love, and in justice, in mercy 
and in truth. It is this unity of faith 
we must build on in the new world 
that is to be. This unity must some- 
how be conserved; and that can be done 
only by the frank acknowledgment of 
the divine origin and divine end of 
whatever makes for love and justice, 
mercy and truth. 


Mr. H. G. Wells once wrote this 
pregnant sentence: “The finding of 
God is the beginning of service.” And 
it is true. It is when we have found 
God that the yoke of service is easy 
and its burden light. 3ut there are 
many young people in our day who 
cannot grasp the idea of God. These 
we must encourage to enter the field 
of altruistic service as they are, assur- 
ing them that if they will but keep an 
open mind and heart of expectation 
they will meet God upon that field. 


May many in our day so find Him, 
out there where He is working in the 
world and within where He is working 
in men’s hearts; and so finding Him 
may they be kept young always and 
their spirits invincible, crowned by the 
glory of conscious cooperation with the 
Supreme. 


*" 
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Athletic Reconstruction 


HE problem of changes in policy 
and program for college ath- 
letics is provoking much | discus- 


sion and controversy among faculties, 
alumni, and professional sporting men. 
The greater part of the discussion re- 
volves about the proposed plan to apply 
to the colleges the scheme of mass ath- 
letics which produced such fine results 
in the Army. 

College officers see in the present sit- 
uation an opportunity to extend the 
benefits of athletics to the mass of 
students, and simultaneously to elimi- 
nate the undesirable features of inten 
sive and specialized intercollegiate ath- 
letics that prevailed before the break 
caused by the War. Some alumni and 
professional sporting men, who are 
chiefly interested in championship con- 
tests with their spectacular and com 
mercial features, advocate a return to 
the pre-war program, because they fear 
that the adoption of the mass athletics 
plan will result in the abolition of the 
highly specialized and intensive forms 

f intercollegiate competition. 

The fundamental question to be con- 
sidered, before discussing programs and 
problems of reorganization and admin- 
istration, is the attitude of college au 
thorities towards athletics. Too many 
faculties and governing boards look 
upon athletics merely as a form of re- 
creation which appeals to a limited 
number of students, conspicuous for 
their superior physical prowess and in- 
ferior academic standing. The educa 
tional value of athletics in the training 
of vigorous, upright, energetic, and 
loyal citizens must be recognized, and 
also the social value of an interest 
which dominates and unites the whole 
body of students and alumni in loyal 
support of their college. The full bene- 
fits of athletics to the students and the 
college will be realized only when ath- 
letics are included in the physical edu- 
cation program as an integral part of 
the curriculum. 

The introduction of the oldest college 
sports—rowing, baseball, football, and 
track and field athletics—during the 
period 1852-1890, was due to student 
initiative. After 1890 the movement 
developed very rapidly and many other 
sports were added, such as basket ball, 
tennis, fencing, wrestling, lacrosse, 
hockey, swimming, water polo, soccer, 
golf, and others. Sports were popular 
because they afforded a means of ex- 
pression and satisfied the desire for 
play and competition which exists in all 
healthy young men. During this period 
of athletic development, college authori- 
ties were indifferent, and often antag- 
onistic to the movement; they failed to 
seize the opportunity of correlating this 
useful educational instrument with the 
curriculum, and to provide adequate 
equipment, instruction, and leadership. 
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By GEORGE L. MEYLAN, M.D. 


The consequence of this indifference 
was that the students turned to profes- 
sional sporting men for instruction and 
guidance, and sought financial support 
in gate receipts. Under these condi- 
tions it was inevitable that the profes- 
sional and commercial aspects of ath- 
letics should grow and ultimately attain 
such proportions that cries were heard 
from many directions for the abolition 
of all intercollegiate athletics. 

The situation reached a crisis in 1905, 
when a fatal accident to a college foot- 
ball player aroused public sentiment and 
afforded to the radicals the occasion 
for a dramatic plea to abolish football. 
\ conference of representatives from 
college faculties met to discuss the situ- 
ation. Fortunately, the men who had 
been close enough to football to appre- 
ciate its possibilities for good to the 
students and to the colleges succeeded 
in persuading the others that the game 
should be reformed and not abolished. 
Out of this football conference was 
organized the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, a body made up of 
delegates from some three hundred col- 
leges and universities. The Associa- 
tion is not a legislative body, but it 
exerts a powerful influence on college 
athletics through annual meetings, dis- 
cussion, and printed reports. It is di- 
rectly responsible for saving and im- 
proving football, and also for consider- 
able progress in the problem of substi- 
tuting educational ideals and standards 
for the professional and commercial 
standards that prevailed in intercollegi- 
ate athletics a few years ago. How- 
ever, the complete realization of this 
important objective is fraught with 
many difficulties, and, under conditions 
as they existed before the War, would 
require many years for accomplishment. 

The war emergency has afforded to 
colleges the opportunity for the reor- 
ganization of educational, athletic, and 
administrative programs. Many organ- 
izations and activities which had ex- 
isted long-established institutions 
were discontinued when the students 
left college to enter national service. 
The introduction of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps caused further and 
more radical changes and the laying 
aside of many old traditions. Now that 
the War is over, military organiza- 
tions in the colleges are disbanded, and 
civilian students are returning, the con- 
ditions are most favorable for reorgan- 
izing the various programs and activi- 
ties on new lines suggested by past ex- 
perience before and during the War. 
Two proposed changes are likely to be 
adopted, as they are advocated by a 
large majority of college officers and 
have the support of the educated pub- 
lic. The first change proposed is a re- 
organization and extension of physical 
education and health supervision in 


as 


such a way that every student shall 
acquire as a part of his college experi- 
ence the maximum of health, vitality, 
and physical education of which he is 
capable, and a fund of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and interest in athletic games 
and exercise that will help him to keep 
himself healthy and efficient after grad- 
uation. The second change advocated 
is the bringing of intercollegiate ath- 
letics under the educational and admin- 
istrative control of college faculties in 
such a way as to retain and increase 
the physical, moral, and social bene- 
fits derived from them, and at the same 
time to eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures that existed before the War. 

The plan outlined in the following 
paragraphs is based on the experience 
gained in a number of colleges, in 
which definite attempts have been made 
to solve the athletic problem. Every 
phase of the plan here suggested has 
been applied successfully in one or 
more institutions. 

1. The proposed scheme implies a 
minimum physical education require- 
ment of three hours a week for two 
years, up to a maximum of five hours 
a week for all students in college, the 
courses to be organized and conducted 
like other college courses in matters of 
hours, attendance, content, examina- 
tions, and credits. 

2. All Freshmen are given a thorough 
medical examination and physical tests. 
On the basis of the findings, the stu- 
dents are graded in three classes as 
follows: Class A. Well endowed and 
developed individuals who have ob- 
tained the elements of a sound physical 
education before entering college. They 
are permitted to elect any form of ath- 
letic activity and are required to prac- 
tice regularly at least three hours a 
week. Class B. Students who are in 
need of physical development and 
training. They are required to enroll 
in the regular prescribed course for 
systematic training. On the basis of the 
examinations at the end of each term, 
students in Class B who attain a grade 
of A or B may be transferred to Class 
A. Class C. Students having perma- 
nent physical defects which prevent 
them from doing the regular work and 
reaching the required standards of pro- 
ficiency. They are placed in a special 
section, where the work is adapted to 
individual needs and limitations. 

The application of this method of 
grading to Columbia College students 
for two years resulted in the grouping 
of about fifteen per cent in Class A, 
eighty per cent in Class B, and five 
per cent in Class C. About forty per 
cent of the students in Class B attained 
the required standards for promotion 
to class A by the end of the Freshman 
year. 

3. The regular prescribed courses 
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for Class B students include body build- 
ing and oe exercises ; running, 
jumping vaulting, climbing, and other 
exercises for. the development of body 
control; combative exercises for self- 
defense and self-control; and a number 
of indoor and outdoor athletic games 
that afford recreation and develop en- 
durance, courage, judgment, persever- 
ance, and cooperation. There is nor- 
mal progression in all the exercises and 
games each successive term, and tests 
of proficiency are given at the end of 
each term. 

4. The students in Class B learn the 
various athletic games in mass ath- 
letics. After the rudiments of a game 
have been taught, teams are chosen by 
the instructors and regular matches 
played. The best players from these 
scrub teams are chosen to represent 
their class or college in a scheme of 
intra-collegiate athletics. Class A stu- 
dents, with constant additions from the 
best players in the class and college 
teams, furnish the material for varsity 
teams, which represent the institution 
in intercollegiate athletics. This plan 
furnishes an incentive for every stu- 
dent to improve his physical condition 
and increase his athletic ability. Class 
B students strive to earn places on class 
and college teams as a stepping-stone 
to the cherished goal of “making” a 
varsity team and winning the college 
letter. 

The success of such a scheme de- 
pends very largely on the grade of men 
employed to administer and teach phys- 
ical education and athletics. They 
should be men of fine character, pre- 
ferably college men who understand 
and appreciate the aims and ideals of 
education, and particularly the value of 
physical education and athletics in char- 
acter building. All men giving instruc- 


tion in this department should be ap- 
pointed by the college or university 
under the same conditions of tenure 
and compensation as instructors in 
other departments. 

The adoption of this plan would 
mean a very large increase in student 
participation in physical activities. The 
gymnasium and athletic equipment and 
the staff would have to be increased 
in many institutions, but not in propor- 
tion to the increased physical educa- 
tion activity. There is now much 
waste in colleges because of the tradi- 
tion that all physical activity must be 
crowded into the late afternoon. There 
is no re ison why the equipment should 
not be u ‘ed six to eight hours a day in- 
stead of two or three. The physical 
education classes for the whole stu- 
dent body can be scheduled in three 
hours a day, particularly when each 
class meets three times a week. The 
hours ten to one, where the lunch hour 
is from one to two o’clock, or ten to 
twelve and two to three, where the 
lunch hour is from twelve to one, will 
take care of all classes. Intra-collegi- 
ate contests can be scheduled for the 
late afternoon and evenings (indoor 
sports) without interfering with vars- 
ity training and contests which must 
be scheduled in the late afternoon. The 
use of the equipment six hours a day, 
instead of two or three, would make 
possible the introduction of the pro- 
posed plan in many colleges without 
the necessity of much expense for ad- 
ditional equipment. The same is true 
of the expense of instruction. In many 
institutions a competent full-time in- 
structor, who would teach five or six 
hours a day, could be secured for the 
salary paid to a seasonal coach, who 
teaches only two or three hours a day 
during two or three months. 


Except the Fraternities Fall 


EN united in the achievement 

of a purpose tend to regard 

each other as equals. When 
there isa big job to be done, artificial 
social distinctions are regarded as 
senseless obstacles; they are cast aside 
with hardly a thought. War has lev- 
eled ranks so effectively because of the 
quality of the appeal—it is commanding: 
definite, and immediate. Democracy is 
simply the condition of a group striv- 
ing to realize a great purpose. 

In college we do not tolerate special 
privilege in any of the definite concerns 
that command the solid interest of the 
whole student body. Only a very low- 
grade institution would tolerate a foot- 
ball team made up of “somebody’s 
brothers” or “somebody’s sons.” It is 
very doubtful if anyone would survive 
the storm if he suggested as a reason 
for accepting a catcher that he “was a 
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nice dresser.” Once in a while there 
has been trouble over the captaincy be- 
ing awarded through “pull,” but the 
general condemnation of such a course 
is quite sufficient to indicate the under- 
graduate attitude. It is possible that if 
the chess team fell into the hands of a 
clique we should look on it as some- 
thing of a joke—though a very bad 
joke. Still, if anything should occur 
to bring this mild form of athletics 
into a prominent place, at once the sen- 
timent of any wholesome college would 
force a reformation on the basis of 
skill in the king’s gambit and end- 
play as against bare-faced favoritism. 
It is not always a matter of intercol- 
legiate competition, either. We are 
eager in dramatics, in musical activ- 
ities, in college journalism, and in un- 
dergraduate administration to have 
the ablest occupy the highest places. 


There would be further saving in 
conducting varsity athletics through a 
continuation and extension of the pol- 
icy, adopted a few years ago, of elimi- 
nating extravagance and waste. Some 
colleges have already reduced the ex- 
penses of varsity athletics from twenty- 
five to forty per cent without curtailing 
activities or diminishing efficiency. 
There is a growing sentiment in favor 
of abolishing the training table, which 
has been one of the largest items of 
expense in conducting some _ sports. 
The nine large universities of the 
Western Conference abolished the 
training table twelve years ago and 
found by experience that the results 
in conditioning athletes were not af- 
fected by the change. 

The methods of business administra- 
tion of varsity athletics would neces- 
sarily vary in different institutions ac- 
cording to local conditions, but the es- 
sential point is that the college must 
assume the responsibility for the policy 
and the men who give instruction and 
administer this extremely important 
college activity. The substitution of 
the educational and social viewpoint 
for the professional and commercial at- 
titude, which has dominated athletics 
during the last twenty-five years, is of 
the utmost importance to the future 
welfare of American college education, 
and the responsibility for the change 
is entirely in the hands of college facul- 
ties and governing boards. 

A real and far-reaching benefit will 
accrue to the colleges from the War if 
the lessons concerning the value of 
physical training and athletics for all 
young men, and the opportunity for a 
complete reorganization of intercol- 
legiate athletics afforded by their inter- 
ruption are seized to make athletics an 
integral part of college education. 


Into the 


Outside the curriculum it is these 
purposive organizations that give col- 
lege life its peculiar value. They cor- 
respond to reality in the life beyond 
college walls; they offer, in many cases, 
a superb preparation for adequate ser- 
vice in the world. And we cannot jus- 
tify the acceptance of the privileges of 
college on any other basis than a desire 
to fit one’s self better for service. A 
man cannot pay for his education in 
money, any more than he can meet his 
obligation to his parents with a check. 
The very life-blood of faithful men and 
women has gone into the making of 
the whole system and the development 
and maintenance of its traditions. Per- 
sistent and energetic participation in 
the round of college activities enriches 
undergraduate life as a whole and opens 
for each and all a larger opportunity 
for the kind of training that we all 
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need if we are to take our place in the 
world’s work. 

\ll this is freely granted, but what 
has been our method of procedure? In- 
stead of devoting all our efforts to dig- 
nifving and strengthening these useful 
purposive organizations, we have built 
up our whole social life around a set 
of institutions having no distinctive 
purpose. Only here and there do we 
embody our positive ideals in adequate 
buildings; but we erect everywhere 
costly shrines dedicated to “social life.” 
rhe prestige of these institutions is de- 
veloped by every sort of artificial expe 
dient. When all else fails, mystery is 
invoked in an appeal to one of the 

akest elements in human character. 

Of course, all our clubs and frater- 
nities have written into their constitu- 
tions a record of high ideals, and usu- 
ally in practice an honest attempt is 
made to carry them out. But the pur- 
poses expressed in these statements are 
in no wise distinctive. Stripping them 
of their sonorous language they rep- 
resent nothing that any true and honest 
undergraduate would not be willing to 
subscribe to. And when three or four 
or ten or twenty organizations within 
the college all have the same general 
purpose, the resulting competition must 
be settled on some other basis than this 
general purpose. So we have the situa 
tion greatly complicated. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick’s delightful 
parable will serve us here. He tells of 
a wonderful, healing spring in the 
mountains. Its wholesome qualities 
drew people from near and far, and so 
a group of hotels grew up around the 
spring Then there naturally arose 
competition among the various hotels. 
Kach came to advertise its special 
features its location, its spacious 
porches, its unparalleled cuisine, its per- 
fect tennis courts, its modern garage. 
The spring—the source of all the life 
of the community—was seldom men- 
tioned, or, if mentioned, only in the 
most casual fashion. It is needless to 
elaborate. Gradually, in the minds of 
the visitors, the casual elements came 
to the front; and soon there arrived a 
crowd whose whole interest was in 
things that bore not the remotest rela- 
tion to the healing spring. 

This is something of the case with 
the fraternities. When all profess the 
same ideals, it is not possible to make 
a case on such generalities. Some 
other distinctive elements must be 
found. It is unnecessary to recapitu- 
late this motley array. Let any of us 
compare the official statement of pur 
pose with the reasons given him when 
he was invited to join. 

Our present intention is not to 
“muck-rake” the fraternities. On the 
whole they have done their work rather 
well They are sometimes p inted out 
as dens of iniquity, and no doubt we 
can find here and there a flagrant case; 
generalizations based on such 
cases are not particularly convincing. 
It is not to be denied that many thou- 
sands of men have derived great bene- 
fit from their sojourn in these social 
institutions; but when enthusiasts go 
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on to say that this is the only or the 
chief method of deriving real benefit 
from college life, then careful investi- 
gators demur. Passionate friends and 
implacable foes alike are confused by 
the accidental elements in the situation. 

Nor must we be misled by the hoary 
argument of congeniality. Those who 
can see no reason for any changes 
always urge: “You cannot prevent con- 
genial men from getting together; you 
cannot kill the fraternity spirit.” Fur- 
ther, the smiling alumnus elaborates 
the point: “Be calm, this fraternity sys- 
tem is just the natural flocking together 
of a crowd of boys.” 

Only those whose minds are firmly 
made up could be satisfied with an ar 
gument of this kind. Think of the 
meetings to decide upon new members. 
Surely this is nature very highly em- 
bellished by art. Consider the frantic 
activities of the “rushing” season. It 
appears that the victims have “conge- 
niality” thrust upon them. Take note 
of the extreme case where a_sub- 
freshman is pledged before he enters 
college. What chance has he of “dis- 
his true and natural associ- 
ates. And if these wealthy corpora- 
tions with their houses more or less 
elaborate are the work of boys, then 
we can only say (with a highly irrev- 
erent business man to whom the case 
was presented): “Some boys.” 

This point of view gives rise to a 
false dilemma. Most of us are agreed 
that not only is the association of con- 
genial spirits a necessity but that it is 
highly desirable to put no obstacles in 
the way of such associations. But this 
does not mean that we must accept the 
full-blown fraternity system as the only 
alternative to repression. There is a 
world of difference between, on the one 
hand, a group—like, for instance, the 
famous “Apostles” at Cambridge— 
whose members associate themselves 
easily and naturally because of com- 
munity of interest; and on the other 
hand, a hard-and-fast corporation own- 
ing property and perpetuating itself by 
the process of election. 

The truth is that we fail to see that 
a most pleasant and effective social life 
can be organized around the pursuit of 
purposes that are really worth while. 
It is strange how fancied uncongenial- 
ity disappears in the atmosphere of a 
common interest. What intensity and 
glory in the companionship of those 
who together suffer persecution in a 
good cause! The community of inter- 
est of a group like the early Christians 
is the wonder and envy of the world. 
\ positive interest serves equally with 
a negative. Put up any vital program: 
its adherents come soon to forget minor 
differences, and deep antagonisms give 
place to a just and intelligent tolerance. 
When a man has a variety of interests, 
it is wonderful how he finds congenial- 
ity in several groups. How rich and 
full life is for such a one. He is con- 
stantly extending his circle of acquain- 
tanceship and gradually senseless preju- 
dices are eliminated from his experi- 
ence. 


The situation that gave rise to the 


covering” 


formation of many if not all of our 
fraternities, eating clubs, social soci- 
eties—whatever we call them—is easily 
understandable. Practical considera- 
tions gave rise to the need of adequate 
boarding and housing facilities, and a 
satisfied group yearned to perpetuate it- 
self. Our colleges officially have not 
very largely cared for these necessary 
elements in life, and students have had 
to shift for themselves. Then, of 
course, immediately there arose that 
yearning that exercises such a_ fatal 
fascination over the minds of men— 
privileged exclusiveness. Each of us 
takes a peculiar pride in possessing the 
right of entrance to places where cer- 
tain others are excluded. The imag- 
ination of the outsider is captured by 
the wonder of the mysteries in which 
he is forbidden to participate. He in 
turn determines to create something 
that he may be on the inside of. Each 
exclusive institution as it ages grows in 
fancied prestige. Secrecy is added to 
enhance unseen values. So the process 
goes on and on. The more corplicated 
the machinery of such organizations, 
the greater grows the proportion of 
time that is spent within the narrow 
circle. In its extreme form nothing 
is sO antagonistic to any really demo- 
cratic conception of congeniality as the 
college fraternity. 

Suppose now that we determine to 
remove the artificial elements. 

Let us imagine an ideal college, 
where the proper facilities for board- 
ing and housing students are provided 
so that they are available for one and 
all. Add to this an adequate, free so- 
cial equipment, such as lounging and 
game rooms, open—like the college 
gymnasium—to every student. Make 
it a strict rule that only such organiza- 
tions as have a definite purpose and 
are open to every student who can 
qualify shall be permitted to incorpo- 
rate and own or rent special quarters. 
Dignify these organizations by every 
legitimate means. 

Then permit—under the direction of 
the council of the student body—the 
formation of any voluntary exclusive 
groups that desire to assemble for “so- 
cial purposes” or any other legitimate 
purpose, but exclude such from the 
privilege of incorporating or of renting 
or owning property. Hundreds of such 
groups would assemble—as they have 
assembled in colleges in Europe and 
America where there is no fraternity 
system—and they might even run on 
for a year or two; but when the inform- 
ing spirit had departed, the society 
would easily and painlessly dissolve. 
There would be no incentive to employ 
artificial means to keep a semblance of 
life in the organism. When its partic- 
ular purpose was accomplished, it would 
pass decently into oblivion. Real lib- 
erty would not be interfered with in the 
slightest degree. 

The purposive organizations would 
be freed from unfair competition. If 
the student body were sincere, it would 
soon come about that men would find 
in one or more of these clubs—and 
each student ought to be allowed to 
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join as many as he wished—the kind of 
social life that would be most satisfying 
n the long run and would be the most 
valuable preparation for life in the 
world. This would give every man a 
-hance to make his own way indepen 
lent of the “favor” of others. Admit- 
tedly such a plan would shock many 
yf that group of wire-pullers, who 
achieve the distinction of distinguished 
‘companionship on other grounds than 
their own personal qualifications. That 
it would make our colleges far more 
effective as educational institutions—in 
the highest the term—is the 
growing conviction among thoughtful 
men today. 

In very few institutions could such 
a situation be created at once. But if 
the public opinion of an_ institution 
declared in favor of the general prin- 
ciple, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to bring about the change. Al- 
ready in many institutions where fra 


sense of 


ternities exist, they have imposed upon 
themselves voluntary limitations, which 
tend to produce the results suggested 
above. These limitations in certain in- 
stances approximate the situation out- 
lined in the ideal case. Where the 
fraternity system is dominant in an ex- 
treme form, a beginning could easily be 
made either by the development of a 
persistent ‘habit of supporting more 
largely the purposive organizations or 
by arranging that the societies them- 
should take on distinctive aims 
and build up their membership on a 
new plan. We suggest only that the 
fraternities should recognize that they 
may do a better service to the college, 
the nation, and the world by building 
themselves into a larger and freer so- 
cial organization. 

Life has 


selves 


taken on new meanings 
since 1914. There was present before 
us a commanding, a definite, and an 
immediate purpose when the call to 


arms came in the spring of 1917. The 
guns have ceased firing, but only a 
careless or perverse blindness can fail 
to see a new purpose appealing to col- 
lege men with an even greater insist- 
ence. In these days of reconstruction 
there is desperate human need—com- 
manding, definite, and immediate. The 
college man played his part last year; 
he allowed nothing to stand in the way. 
[f he is to fulfill his duty in the coming 
decade he must live only for the high- 
est ends. To secure adequate prepara- 
tion to meet that demand, no sacrifice is 
great. Next to the curriculum— 
possibly coequal with it—college life is 
a prime factor in such preparation. Is 
there any real question that such life 
can never make its full contribution 
through students to the world unless 
its every activity is dominated by a 
thrilling sense of purpose and based 
firmly on the principles of true democ- 
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The Place of Chapel in an American 


HE chapel problem in a college 

involves some elements differing 

from the same problem in a uni- 
versity. Roughly speaking, the uni- 
versity is devoting itself to the task of 
furnishing a technical equipment for 
life and belongs to a later educational 
period. The function of the college is 
the development of the whole personal- 
ity. During this life period, the inter 
ests which center in the chapel cannot 
safely be disregarded. 

The ideal college is a glorified fam- 
ily, with its common interests, loyalties 
and atmosphere. The chapel, as a daily 
assembly in which the whole family 
naturally forms itself into class groups 
and where all proper interests may find 
expression, constitutes an important 
factor, a unifying force, in the social 
life of the institution 

The annual progression, from the 
seats of the Freshmen, through the 
Sophomore, then to the rank of upper- 
classmen and finally into the coveted 
place of the Seniors, nourishes the am 
bition of the younger men and develops 
the sense of responsibility in all. Af- 
fording an opportunity for the ap- 
propriate expressions of common en- 
thusiasms the chapel assembly may be 
used to generate a true college spirit 
of which the highest uses may be made. 
This is valuable for both faculty and 
students. 

No other interest connected with the 
chapel, however, should be permitted to 
submerge the purpose of worship. The 
“development of the whole personality” 
surely cannot ignore the spiritual. The 
war has given tremendous emphasis to 
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the fact that the spiritual is supreme, 
not only by and by, but here and now. 

Those charged with the conduct of 
some institutions maintained by public 
funds have felt absolved from the duty 
of directing any sort of chapel exer- 
cise. The experience of the war surely 
reverses their thinking. Such a service 
can be arranged to meet the deepest 
needs of the soul, with no sectarian 
spirit or purpose and without violating 
any sacred conviction. Under the sever- 
est strain we have learned that the 
needs of the spiritual life are funda- 
mental. They cannot safely be ignored 
in the growing years of the individual’s 
college life. The chapel should not be 
the only place in college where they 
find recognition; but the best opportu- 
nity to give that emphasis and deepen 
that conviction, both in faculty and in 
students, is afforded there. 

In a university again, attendance upon 
such a service should doubtless be vol- 
untary. In the case of the college, how- 
ever, there is another consideration 
which should be kept in mind. A cer- 


tain minority of college students is 


habitually lawless. One objective of 
the college should be to reduce this 
fraction to the lowest terms. It is a 
means of grace to such students to 


apply pressure which will induce the 
habit of meeting all college obligations, 
chapel among the rest. Of course, it is 
feasible to make exceptions on behalf 
of “conscientious objectors.” 

It is not desirable, however, to have 
chapel classified as an instrument of 
discipline. The machinery of compul 
sion should be out of view. For those 


whose attendance must be enforced it 
has disciplinary value; but not religious. 
A vital chapel service, with both brains 
and heart put into it, will need little 
pressure to secure an attendance of 
practically the entire body of American 
college students. Where this cannot be 
cone, the reason should be sought else- 
where than among the students. 

There are two prime requisites of a 
successful chapel service: 

First, the members of the faculty 
should show, by their regular attend- 
ance and sympathetic participation, 
their respect for the service, and so 
throw the weight of their influence for 
it. Any member of the faculty of a 
college providing such a service who is 
unable or unwilling to do this should 
seek other employment. 

The second requisite is that the ser- 
vice should express a reverent, whole- 
some, happy and healthy religious 
spirit. It must be vital and real. It 
cannot be conducted by one whose heart 
is not in it. Any note of insincerity or 
shallowness will be detected by a body 
of students, and their attention will 
promptly be given elsewhere. 

In many colleges it has been found 
possible to make chapel such a com- 
bination of college spirit, musical en- 
joyment, mental inspiration and _ spir- 
itual uplift, all vitalized by the person- 
ality of a real leader, that the students 
regarded it as a hardship if they were 
kept away. The possibilities of power 
in such a service are so beyond compu- 
tation that the college president has no 
more important business than to equip 
himself for its successful conduct. 
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Many colleges are this month considering how they may in a tangible way express 
the new sense of brotherhood which they are coming to feel for students of less 


privileged nations. 


undertaken suggests inspiring possibilities. 


The suecess of several projects of brotherly service already 
Work such as that of “Ya-li” 


in China 


has been entered upon already, with budgets of from $1,500 to $32.000, by Grinnell, 
Oberlin, Michigan, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and others. 


\VING been interested from the 
very beginning in the enterprise 
ot establishing a new Yale in 
the heart of China, | definitely planned, 
while 


absent from the United States 

for a series of months during 1918 in 

the Far East, on behalf of the Mission 

Boards of North America, to visit 

Changsha in Hunan as a part of my 
itinerary. 

| well remember the time, about 


eighteen years ago, when as a member 
of the Yale faculty | had in my classes 
the students who laid the foundations 
of Yale in China. A group of men 


became deeply interested in China, and 


the idea came to them of establishing 
in that land of great possibilities a 
university which should make a con 
tribution similar to that made by Yal 


in this country. 

while getting 
their professional 
training and final 
ly promoted a 
simple organiza 
tion, which com 
missioned Dr. 
Harlan P. Beach, 
who was to be in 
China, to make 
the necessary in 
vestigation of a 


in mind 


They ke pt it 


proper location. 
Phe cit \ of 
Changsha in Hu- 


nan ‘Province was 


finally selected, 


and a small be- 
ginning was 
made The first 
two pioneers, 
Seabury and 
Thurston, died 
very soon, but others volunteered. The 
work had no more than begun when 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, who was 
then in India, was secured to start 
a medical school and hospital. The 
united “Ya-li” was a success from the 
start. It grew steadily in cramped 
quarters until a year ago, when it 


moved to a new, attractive, well-placed 
and convenient campus, where it is now 
prepared to meet the expanding oppor 
tunities before it. 

The staff of the school 
ate departments now numbers 
with a Chinese teaching 
The Cr llege 
nine, of 


collegi- 
twelve, 
staff of ten. 
of Medicine has a staff of 
which five are Chinese. The 
teaching staff is augmented by a con 
stantly changing group of Yale grad 
uates, usually numbering four, 
upon graduation give two years 
to teaching in Ya-li. 


and 


who 
one OT 
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The two days which | was able to 
spend at Changsha passed very rap 
idly. I was interested in seeing the 
equipment of the institution and its per- 
sonnel. The outstanding and most im- 
pressive feature of the new campus just 
at present is the great hospital, shown 
below. It seemed extraordinarily 
well planned and equipped for the very 
best kind of service. Its resources bid 
fair to be well taxed by the demands of 
the soldiers and of their hapless vic- 


tims, while Hunan is the zone of con- 
flict between the forces of North and 
South China. When I saw the sur- 


roundings in which these people of nar- 
row experience were gradually recov- 
ering their health, I did not wonder 
that they looked upon Dr. Hume and 
his fellow workers in the medical ser- 


vice as among the very foremost citi- 





the faculty. One expects enthusiasm 
from Dr. Hume, but it was equally 
magnificent in the case of Drs. Craw- 
ford and Powell and Zee and Tsao. 
These good results seem to be highly 
appreciated all over China. I was sur- 
prised to find students at Changsha who 
had come as far away as Shanghai, 
where St. Johns prides itself on being 
the leading institution in China. It was 
a pleasure to address the missionaries of 
Changsha in the attractive chapel, but | 
enjoyed even more being awakened the 
next morning by the sweet-toned col 
lege gong, and, after watching a morn 
ing drill of the students and taking a 
glance at the Y. M. C. A. meeting, held 
before breakfast, addressing, at eight 
o'clock at chapel, the academic student 
body. 

Going down through the city late in 
the evening was 
a constant re 
minder that it 
was under mar- 
tial law. Each 
one of the great 
gates was barred, 
and we were re- 


peatedly chal- 
lenged; but the 
magic of Dr. 
Hume’s friendly 
face, when he 
held his lantern 
up so as to illu 
minate it, was 


such as to dispel 
all hostile inten 
tions and to en 
able us to go our 
way unhindered, 
even convoying in 





zens of Changsha and of the province. 
The far-reaching influence and tremen- 
dous task of such a hospital in a coun 
try like China is not easily paralleled by 


any we know. It stands out as distinct- 
ively as the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
service in our country, and goes aston- 
ishingly far to break down the preju- 
dice of many Chinese toward Western 
ways. The hospital is worth far more 
than the cost from another angle. The 
government of the province takes 
pleasure in cooperating in its support 
and contributes generously to that sup- 
port. 

The Yali-Hunan Medical College is 
doing astonishing work. One would 
rarely find a body of sixty keener, more 
alert, more enthusiastic and hard- 
working students than the group which 
I had the privilege of addressing. I 


was impressed by the enthusiasm of 


our wake one 
lucky Chinese who wanted to get away 
to Shanghai. 

I came away with a fresh sense of 
the far-sightedness of those who lo 
cated this great enterprise in the very 
heart of China. No mistake whatever 
has been made. It will forge steadily 
ahead. It already is known all over 
China as definitely as Yale Univer- 
sity is known all over the world. It 
cannot fail to be of vast usefulness 
in providing the needed leadership for 
the China of the next generation. 

We have every reason to be proud 
of what has been achieved, but the 
Yale of China ought to be placed im 
a position of unquestioned leadership, 
so that the characteristics which give 
it success will be readily and naturally 


imitated by the hundreds of schools 
which are springing up in China to- 
ais 
aay. 
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A Student’s Note Book 


MHERE were seventy-five students 
from other lands at the Asilomar 
Conference. They added an ele 

ment of romance to a really great stu- 
dent gathering. One afternoon the 
foreign students united in giving a re- 
ception to the rest of the conference, 
when short addresses were made by a 
Mexican, a Hindu, a Japanese, a Hun- 
garian, a Korean, and a Chinese. It was 
a vivid hour of international brother- 
hood. The Korean ended his speech 
with an earnest appeal for support in 
meeting the needs of his country: 
“Lead us, Uncle Sam; bless us, God.” 
One tense but inspiring session was an 
hour when the Japanese, Korean, and 
Chinese students met to discuss how, 
in spite of present bitter misunderstand- 
ings, they could cooperate in making a 
Christian East. 

The Chinese met near the close of 
the conference for a question hour. 
Here are some of the queries sent up 
in written form to the leader: 


“Is not the corruption in the politics of 
China due to the fact that Chinese have 
not lived up to Confucianism ?” 

“How much Christian experience should 
a man have before he makes some effort 
to share it with others?” 

“What is your conception of God from 
a philosophical point of view?” 

“Before a man becomes a Christian is it 
necessary for him to get his parents’ per- 
mission?” 

“Is it necessary for us to give up the 
doctrines of Confucius after becoming 
Christians ?” 

“Is there really a hell or a heaven?” 

“If God is able to do anything, why 
does He not annihilate the evils prevailing 
in the world?” 

“Ts there any means for religious men 
to prevent the great war in the Far East 
which will take place soon?” 

* - cd 

Unless the prophecy of many fails, a 
valuable new friend and leader for our 
student movement work has been found 
in J. Stitt Wilson, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. At the recent Asilomar Con- 
ference he delivered a series of five 
addresses on “Constructive Christian 
Democracy.” The testimony of both 
leaders and delegates was unanimous 
and clear that Mr. Wilson had stated 
in concise, convincing terms the issues 
of the new day and flung a challenge 
to all who are unselfish and brave. 
Without attempting to do so, but rather 
quite naturally, his message includes the 
best in our traditions and at the same 
time gathers up the aspirations and 
longings of the masses for social, po- 
litical, and religious justice and prog- 
ress, 

Mr. Wilson has been for many years 
closely identified with sane progressive 
programs in labor, politics, and religion. 
His Sunday morning address at Asilo- 
mar was in the best sense evangelistic 
and over forty men made very definite 
personal decisions regarding loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and his demanding 
program. Associations and colleges 
could not do better than have Mr. Wil- 
son for a series of addresses on “Con- 
structive Christian Democracy.” 
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THE SECOND REGIMENT BAND AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ORGANIZED AND 
CONDUCTED BY SECRETARY MILLARD. 


Stanley S. Addison was General Sec- 
retary of the Australasian Student 
Movement when he visited this coun- 
try in 1913. At the opening of the 
War he went first to Egypt and then 
to France in the service of the British 
Red Cross. He has now taken a posi- 
tion, which carries with it a commis 
sion, under the British Admiralty. In 
an interesting letter to the Australasian 
/ntercollegian he is persuaded that the 
War is bringing some great compen- 
sating benefits. 


“I see even in our unit here little evi- 
dences of grace developed by the war. 
You must know that we have two cars 
attached to our unit. One of these is a 
two-ton Daimler, and the other is a Ford 
(name of Gladys). Now, Gladys does her 
eighteen miles an hour to the gallon of 
petrol, in spite of her age, while the Daim- 
ler does not more than twelve miles to 
the gallon. When Gladys came here first 
she was laughed at, even though her per- 
centage was carefully disguised. It is, you 
know, an essentially English habit to laugh 
at useful things made in America, and to 
praise expensive things made in England. 
But Gladys kept on running and running, 
until at times she ran the Daimler oft the 
road, so that even the great ones who 
dwell here consent to ride in her and talk 
approvingly of the way Gladys is doing 
her bit in the great war. They mean it, 
too, though some there are who say their 
say with a Rolls-Royce look on _ their 
faces. Now, that is a miracle, and it took 
the war to work it!” 


The elimination from the world of 
the Rolls-Roy ce disposition seems to 
Mr. Addison a result to make even the 
War worth while. 

* * * 

It will take a good deal of cold water 
to quell the missionary uprising among 
students this year. Reports coming in 
from secretaries who have made daring 
proposals for study, the giving of life, 
or the giving of money tell of literally 
enthusiastic response from students and 
professors. At the close of such a 
committee meeting at the University of 
Washington recently, the student chair- 
man summarized the situation in a 


strong sentence, “In this day of ex- 
panding commercialism, and expanding 
nationalism, we should see to it that 
there is a movement of expanding 
idealism.” 

xk * * 

The initials of the S. A. T. C. have 
lent themselves to the ingenuity of stu- 
dents unaccustomed to military life. 
“Safe at the College” suggests mingled 
regret and intolerance. The impatience 
of another man is connoted by “Stick 
Around Till Christmas.” Please send 
the editor any other original contribu- 
tions. No prizes offered. 

x * * 


\ radical revolution is foreshadowed 
by the rumor that at Columbia Uni- 
versity they are going to depend upon 
their psychological experts to discover 
the budding genius instead of relying 
upon the time-worn entrance examina- 
tion. Professor E. L. Thorndyke is 
working out tests similar to those by 
which the drafted men were weighed 
in the psychological balance. The War 
Department claims that the working 
out of mental alertness tests constitutes 
one of the most unique contributions of 
the War. Certainly if it results so 
quickly in abolishing the college en- 
trance examination there is no telling 
but what it may upset many others of 
our preconceived ideas. 


From Our Mail 


i et that the peace we struggled for 
is taking more definite form as the 
days go by, the thoughts of many of us 
turn from death unto life. It is not sur- 
prising to find that a great number of the 
young college men of the country never 
expected to return from the War. Now 
that we find ourselves safe in body and 
walking about college campuses, we are 
startled to find the possibility of forty or 
fifty years of life stretching out before us. 
To many of us comes the query: What 
shall we do with it? 

A great many intend to stay by former 
plans; others are very much at sea. Of 
this we are certain: men will die more 
quickly and in greater numbers for ideals 
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than we formerly thought. Not many 
months ago we used to consider it a great 
price to pay if 100 men and women were 
needed for Uganda or Tibet or the Philip- 
pines, in order to bring Christian civiliza- 
tion to them. In the past weeks and 
months one machine gun has wiped out 
scores of lives in a few minutes’ advan- 
tageous action. In a word, the vicarious 
possibilities within ourselves and within 
the rank and file of college men have been 
but faintly apprehended. Eight million 
young men have died; many millions more 
had resolutely put their feet upon the 
path that led toward the valley of the 
shadow In the face of the facts it seems 
that the manhood and womanhood re- 
quired for the work of the Master 
throughout the world have not been more 
than our college Ss could give. 

The War has not been a war against 
Germany alone; it has been a struggle of 
Right against Wrong. Men’s minds have 
been awakened and everywhere we find 
attempts to denounce Wrong and to up- 
hold Right. The War was not and is not 
a separate catastrophic event, but is one 


unusual struggle in the fight of Richt 
iwainst Wrong We have won the un 
usual struggle, the tussle on the brink of 


the precipice. The poignant query is: Can 
we win the battle of the Right against 
the Wrong on the open plain where con- 
ditions are not so sharp? We have won 
the War; can we win a peace? This, I 
believe, will be shown by the conditions 
on the American campus. 

We seek light where we can get it. 
The characteristics of the men who will 
win a reconstruction for us will be the 
characteristics of Jesus. The American 
campus must be dominated by honesty, 
purity, good-will, unselfishness. It seems 
to me there is no other way out. 


GEORGE STEWART, JR. 


Unquestionably the War has quickened 
in the minds of thinking young men the 
attitude of inquiry regarding the rela- 
tionship Jesus Christ and His program 
for life has to the problems for individual 
and social lives. I believe a number of 
men who have put Christ’s program aside 
as visionary will be willing in these days 
of reconstruction to reconsider His claims. 

If these men are to be answered with 
1 challenge that will claim them for His 
Kingdom here on earth now, they will 
only be answered by the reality of His 
spirit in our lives. Through our Student 
\lovement we need the Gideon test of 
loyalty. In the enjoyment of these days 
of peace we are apt to fall into the loose- 
ness of thinking that “War ends War.” 
We who believe in Christ and His pro- 

ram for the world will fail in our trust 
unless we claim as the only solution a 
reorganized economic, social and religious 
life under His leadership and by His 


\ KENNEDY, 





ONE FEATURE OF THE S§. A. T. C. THAT IS 
SADLY MISSED—-PAY DAY 
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News and Views 


An Attractive The University of 
Annual Pennsylvania Associ- 
Report ation publishes an at- 


tractive twenty-eight 
page report of their year’s work. The 
report is well edited and attractively 
printed and aims to give just the sort 
of information which interested alumni 
and friends who are supporting the 
work by money and by prayer are glad 
to have. At the end is a full state- 
ment from the treasurer telling in de- 
tail of receipts and expenditures. Many 
university boards and committees are 
thinking these days in large and com- 
prehensive terms of university Associa- 
tion work. It is to be hoped that in all 
such plans will be included a printed re- 
port of progress and accomplishments 
as informing as this one which comes 
from Pennsylvania. 


The votes of the nec- 
essary thirty-six 
states having been se- 
cured, America will 
soon be a dry country. It is only fitting 
that a movement of such encouraging 
social significance should be hailed as a 
cause for thanksgiving in this Move- 
ment. Many of our members have been 
active workers in the campaigns of the 
last few years which have made such a 
notable and unprecedented victory pos- 
sible. It is no time, however, to rest 
on our arms. We have reason for 
knowing that a social ideal such as this 
cannot be maintained merely by legis- 
lative enactment. We shall all have to 
help to enforce the law. The follow- 
ing clipping from a San Francisco 
paper also suggests the urgency of 
alertness and statesmanlike action: 

“A general exodus of brewing capital 
from the United States to the Orient 
was foretold in a statement by Rudolph 
Samet, president of the California State 
Brewers’ Association. 

“*We are looking to China as the 
best place to locate,’ Samet said. ‘I am 
leaving in a few days for that country 
to arrange for the construction of a 
$2,000,000 plant for the Rainier Brew- 
ing Company. Other breweries are 
making similar arrangements.’ ” 

As The Churchman points out, Ameri- 
can breweries will not go to China 
without taking saloons as well as brew- 
eries, together with all that goes with 
saloons of corruption of social life. 


America 
Dry! 


Is the In a report from Lin- 
Opportunity coln University, Penn- 
Over ? sylvania, occurs this 


significant sentence: 
“The outlook for the following year is 
very bright, and we shall thank the 
S. A. T. C. and the War Work Council 
for arousing us from our sleep.” If 
the novel experiences of the fall result 
in arousing some of our Associations 
from their lethargy and jolting them 
from the ruts which have confined 
their faith, they will not have been in 
vain. Every Association has during 


the past weeks branched out into new 
lines of effort and service. To be sure, 
many of these were suited to S. A. T. C. 
conditions only, and it would be misdi- 
rected effort to carry them on longer. 
But is this true of all? Because certain 
doors of opportunity naturally closed 
with demobilization, let us not too hast- 
ily assume that all these doors should 
It may well be that some will 
open into opportunities that will make 
the Association a far more live factor 
in campus life than before. 


close. 


In a recent conference 
Keep up of local and field lead- 
Morale ers interested in the 

Association at the 
University of Oklahoma, President 
Stratton D. Brooks, after expressing 
his appreciation of the service rendered 
by the Association, urged that this ser- 
vice be continued through the coming 
days of readjustment. He pointed out 
as the chief reason for a strong As 
sociation program that the Christian 
morale of college men is at as low an 
ebb as it has ever been in the history 
of our college work. Without discus- 
sing the causes of this or the testi- 
monies that might come from other 
campuses on this point, we must surely 
take this statement to heart. If the 
Christian morale of any campus is low, 
what a challenge the bare statement of 
the fact should be to the Christian As- 
sociation! What is to hinder, a year 
from now, in having it said that the 
Christian morale of your college is 
higher than it ever was before? 


Win the Our psychological ex- 
Returning perts are much inter- 
Soldier ested in studying the 


soldiers’ religion. The 
practical problem for us is that they 
are back on the campus in increasing 
numbers ready to be won and used. 
Glad we are to see them. Whatever 
the deeds that have won them renown, 
whatever the stirring tales they can tell, 
whatever the hardships or wounds they 
have suffered—they are with us again 
as “Shorty” and “Bill.” 

They will be welcomed as heroes, 
but let us not forget that they need the 
friendly chat and understanding heart. 
If they chaff at the wrongs that still 
need righting, let them find encourage- 
ment in the faith and vision of Chris- 
tian fellow students. If they are in- 
clined to take up college life as a well- 
earned rest, help them to feel the chal- 
lenge of the victory still to’ be won. 
Show them the need of their influence 
on the side of Right on the campus and 
in the world. 

For such men seeking a respite from 
military discipline and acting in units, 
it is not enough to offer a study pro- 
gram or course of lectures. They de- 
serve the highest type of Association 
service, the personal friendship of a 
fellow student who knows Jesus Christ 


and can testify to His friendship. 
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Call for the Observance of the 
Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 


[* we would see the reflection of the 
struggles, hopes and aspirations of a 
world at war, nowhere may we find it 
more clearly mirrored than in the Univer- 
sities and Colleges of the world. Seldom 
have students as a class been brought 
more closely into touch with the larger na- 
tional life. The war has spread so far 
and touched the life of all countries so 
deeply that we can say with truth that the 
movements of thought astir among the 
young people of all nations, whether neu- 
tral or at war, are akin. 

Chere is a new conception of duty and 
of citizenship ; students realize their re 
—— for the life of the body where- 
of they are members; there is a new and 
sterner secking after truth, a testing of 
old standards, old phrases, old ideals; 
amid the ruins of the old world, men and 
women desire to find a sure foundation 
whereon to build; there are demands for 
democracy and freedom; women are 
standing beside men, taking an _ ever 
greater share in the life of the nation and 
claiming the fuller life which their work 
implies Evangelistic work, especially 
among non-Christian students, has stead- 
ily produced far larger harvests than it 
did before the war, and these harvests in- 
crease. Movements amongst foreign stu- 
dents, notably amongst those from Latin 
America and the Balkan States, are far 
better organized and more definite in their 
aims than they were formerly, and are 
gaining momentum for forward work in 
their native lands. 

The outreach of most of, our Move- 
ments has extended greatly. Student lead- 
ers have been called out into posts of lead- 
ership and responsibility in many social 
and national movements, religious or secu- 
lar. Their outlook has been widened by 
closer connection with other movements 
of young men.and women, giving them an 
opportunity of touching national life at 
many points, while on the other hand ideas 
and methods matured in the Student 
Movements have spread in many direc- 
tions elsewhere. 

As regards the very point of most ap- 
parent failure, the international aims of 
the Federation, there is evidence of deeper 
work than before; the actual circum- 
stances of war forced not the leaders 
merely but the rank and file of our num- 
bers into intimate personal contact with 
men and women of other nations, and 
awakened many to the imperative need of 
that real, deep understanding of other 
races, which is an essential preparation 
for the resumption of international rela- 
tions. Social work interests our members 
more than ever before, but there is an 
ever-growing conception of what is in- 
cluded in “‘the social problem” and a 
recognition that a truly Christian world 
view involves the rule of Christ in rela- 
tions between races and nations no less 
than between classes and individuals. 

These new fields, new horizons, new 
= sion ef supply clear ground for our 
thanksgiving on our Day of Prayer. But 
all aay c ‘alls come to Movements consist- 
ing largely of very young students, often 
bereft of the leaders and even of the tra- 
ditions of their societies. Is not the prob- 
lem of leadership the largest Federation 
problem today, and is not our Master’s 
Call to pray for laborers our special call 
on the Day of Prayer in 1919? Let us an- 
swer His Call, and add to it the petition 
that all laborers thrust forth into His 
Harvest may be those who understand His 





THE RENDEZVOUS OF FOREIGN 


Breadth and Length and Depth and 
Height, and who know that in Him they 
can claim the impossible. 

Believing that the Church will not fail 
in its responsibility, the officers of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
therefore, appoint Sunday, February 23, 
1919, as the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, and they urge that Christians 
everywhere unite in prayer for students 
throughout the world. 

On behalf of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation, 

KARL Fries, Chairman. 

Joun R. Mort, General Secretary. 

RutH Rouse, Traveling Secretary 
among Women Students. 

November 15, 1918. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING 


Let us thank God that no Student Move- 
ment connected with the Federation has 
collapsed during the War. 

That many Movements have been both 
deepened and extended. 

That certain phases of Federation work 
have been greatly developed during and 
through the War; for example, work 
among women _ students, schoolboys, 
schoolgirls, and foreign students, and the 
presenting of the Gospel to non-Christian 
students. 

That students are recognizing widely 
the imperative necessity for seeking in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ the solution of 
social, national and international prob- 
lems. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION 


Let us pray for the leaders of Move- 
ments who find themselves in situations of 
peculiar difficulty and perplexity. 

Let us pray that wisdom, power and 
love may be given to all women student 
leaders for their new heavy responsibili- 
ties. 

Let us pray for guidance as to the fu- 
ture of all Movements among foreign stu- 
dents, refugee or otherwise. 

Let us pray that we may be granted full 

faith in Jesus Christ as Lord of every side 

of human life, individual and corporate, 
and that in this faith we may undertake a 
far wider evangelistic work. 

Let us pray for divine wisdom as we 
seek again to adjust ourselves to new con- 
ditions during the reconstruction period 
and to meet the multitude of new oppor- 
tunities immediately before us. 


STUDENTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


An International Students’ 


Hostel 


The University of Pennsylvania has al- 
ways been a cosmopolitan institution. The 
number of students coming from foreign 
countries was increasing annually until 
1914, when. 264 men from over 40 dif- 
ferent lands were enrolled. Realizing that 
these men were selected from the most 
highly educated of these countries, and 
that they would return to their native 
lands probably as leaders in their national 
life, the Christian Association felt that 
their presence created a responsibility to 
give them a correct impression and a full 
knowledge of our best civilization. To 
this end, seven years ago the help was 
secured of Mr. and Mrs. A. Waldo Ste- 
venson, who had lived for ten years in 
Cuba. Their work was to develop more 
friendly relations among the foreign stu- 
dents and also between them and Ameri- 
can students. 

For a number of years many different 
ways and means of promoting such inter- 
national friendly relationships were used 
until the needs of the developing work 
made it necessary to provide more ade- 
quate equipment. There was great need 
for a suitable place, where the Chinese 
Club, the British Society, the Japanese 
Student Association, and groups from 
Latin America or other parts of the 
world could hold meetings for the discus- 
sion of their own problems and where 
also larger gatherings might be held for 
the study of those questions of mutual 
interest to the different nations repre- 
sented and for social fellowship. 

For this purpose the property at 3905 
Spruce Street was secured in December, 
1917. Here the latchstring is out at all 
times. Mr. Stevenson and his wife hold 
themselves in readiness to be of assist- 
ance and to give counsel to any who may 
call upon them for help. Most especially 
are those welcomed who come from for- 
eign countries. A certain amount of dor- 
mitory capacity is available. It is hoped 
to add to this, so that the international 
family living therein may be increased. 
The dining room accommodates about 40. 

Among the activities of the House has 
been a class of men of different nations, 
who meet each Sunday afternoon for the 
study of vital Christian problems. Social 
gatherings are held weekly for the for- 
eign men, while the foreign Student Sec- 
retary and his wife are called upon in a 
thousand different ways to meet the many 
needs of the men from other countries. 
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The Far East in the Curriculum 


W! are living in a day when we 
must look at the 


world as a whole. 
Unless our curriculums are to be hope- 
lessly blind to some of the most obvi- 
ous lessons of the War, they must offer 
an opportunity to study all the impor 
tant peoples of the globe. At present 
the section most sadly neglected by 
draw up our offerings of 
is the Far East. Here is half 
the population of the globe, and by 
no means an uncivilized half. The past 
of the peoples of India, China, and 
lapan has been glorious and their fu 
ture must prove the deep concern of 
both Europe and America. If we are 


those wh 


courses 


not to blunder sadly in our dealings 
with them and if we are to aid them in 
becoming members of a world com 


democracies, 
familiar with 


Christian 
more 


monwealth of 
we must 
them. 
When one examines the 
our American colleges 
howe ver, he 
about thirty are 


become 
catalogs of 
and universities, 
that in only 
courses on the Far 
East to be found. A number of our 
largest and most honored universities 
compietely ignore the field. In the few 
of our institutions who pay attention 
to the Far East the most effective work 

usually done by an _ introductory 


discovers 


course in the history of the field. This 
is either a one semester three-hour 
course or a year two-hour course. 


China, Japan, and India can all be cov- 
ered fairly adequately in this length 
of time and brief attention as well be 
paid to the Philippines and other 
smaller sections of the Farther East. 
Good texts are now available for all 
three of the larger countries and an 


excellent reference library can be got- 
ten together for a comparatively small 
sum. It is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity that some such course be offered in 


even our small colleges. Where the 
faculty has failed to make provision 
for it, students might, by petitioning 
the proper authorities, take the initi- 
ative in seeing that it is done. In re- 
constructing our college courses stu- 
dents must assume a share of the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the curri- 
culum never again sinks to its ante 


bellum provincialism. 


The Asilomar Conference 
RB» meeting in December the 
\ Student Conference will go 


virtue of 
silomar 


down in history as the only student con- 
ference held by soldiers of the United 
States Army In other respects it was 


is a student conference 
would be expected to be Over 180 stu- 
dents from Pacific Coast colleges and 
universities were present 

The theme of the 


just as successful 


conference was the 


call for leaders in the great movement 
for world democracy \ series of bril- 
liant addresses were given by J. Stitt 


Wilson of 


subject of 


Berkeley, speaking upon the 
“Constructive Christian Detnoc- 


racy.” Mr. Wilson declared that the Bible 
was the textbook of democracy and that 
democracy in action was simply Chris- 
tianitvy with its “working clothes on.’ 
This theme was carried on into the foreign 
fields by Dr. Frederick Morgan of Stan- 
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THE FOREIGN DELEGATION AT 


ford, who spoke,daily upon the subject, 
“The Call of World Tasks.” 

Great interest was evidenced in the 
problems of the new age ushered in by 
the downfall of autocracy in Europe, and 
many students indicated their intention of 
taking active part in the great task of 
interpreting Christian America to other 
peoples. It was the sentiment of the con- 
ference that America alone could do the 


great pioneer work which must be done 
before international amity can become a 
reality. A definite program was agreed 


upon by the delegates present, which will 
be inaugurated in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the Pacific Coast. 


A feature of the convention was the 


large number of students present from 
other lands. Seven countries were repre- 
sented by delegates attending American 


universities. inspiring addresses were de- 
livered also by men recently returned from 
the battlefields of Europe. 


The Friendship Fund at Work 


ONRAD HOFFMAN, 

4A retary at the University of Kansas, 
who has had the unique opportunity of 
serving prisoners of war in Germany for 
several years, has passed on to us the 
following interesting report from the 
secretary at the prisoner-of-war camp, 
Rastatt, in Baden. This report tells of 
the service rendered to fone prison- 
ers through the money given by the stu- 
dents of America in the Friendship Fund 
of a year ago. 

“The many instances in which the money 
was ‘put to work’ are too numerous for 
mention, but it has been used for those 
little familiar comforts peculiar to Ameri- 
cans, for the purchase of the intimate 
things that young chaps need. You realize 
that most of the Fund was disbursed prior 


formerly sec- 


to the receipt of extensive help from the 
Red Cross at Berne, and therefore the fel- 
lows were in urgent need of tobacco, 
matches, toilet articles, and often the ‘price 
of a shave.’ 

“Many chaps have needed dental and 
optical attention, and it was through the 
Fund that we were able to meet the situa- 
tion So great have been the recent re- 


along these lines, that we 
find our balance greatly depleted and ask 
if we may expect further help from you 
“Personally, I do not think money could 
have been put to better use than as stated 
above, and I want to assure you that the 
chaps greatly appreciated the help of the 
‘Student League’ and will ever be grateful 
for the thoughtfulness of that organization 
in its prompt and generous contribution.” 


quests for aid 


Among the articles listed in the state- 





ASILOMAR 


ment attached to his letter are the follow 
ing: Medical supplies, glasses, dentist, 
orchestra supplies, pen points, wreath fo: 
-S grave. 
This is but one report showing the use 
of a few thousands out of the $500,000 o: 
more devoted to prisoner-of-war work. 


The Significance of the Foreign 
Missionary Enterprise in Making 
the New World 


A friend of American students, throug! 
the Student Department of the Interna 
tional Committee of Young Men’s Chris 
tian Associations, offers the following 
prizes for the best 1,000 word original 
statement by students (men) on the abov 
subject. 


Class I, College and University Students 
Ist Prize: Three Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
3rd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


Class IT, 
Ist Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


Graduate School Students 


Class ITI, and High School 
Ist Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


Preparatory 


The following have consented to act as 
judges: Professor D. J. Fleming, of Unio: 
Theological Seminary; Rev. re I’ 
Schell, of the Presbyterian soard of For 
eign Missions; Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R 
G.S., of Cairo University. 


Instructions 
Sign with nom de plume, accompanied 
by name and address in sealed envelop 
\rticles must be typewritten on one sid 
of 8% x 11 inch sheets and must be re 
ceived at Student Department, 347 Madi 


son Avenue, New York City, by April 15 
1919. 
Every Association will quickly see it 


this contest novel possibilities of arousing 
interest in the whole World Fellowship 
Program. By publishing the announce- 
ment in the college paper and on bulletin 
boards it will not only stimulate the world 
interest of those who participate but als: 
advertise the other features of the Assi 

ciation’s program. It is hoped that local 
secretaries and others will aid in accom- 
plishing the purpose of the contest by e1 

couraging to take part those who will be 
most ey by formulating their 
tions on this theme 
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Conference of Church Boards 


of Education 
[* any one has doubts regarding the 
profound changes in thought that have 
occurred since 1914, he has only to at- 
tend one of the various conferences that 
the leaders of the Christian Church are 
holding today. Imagine, for instance, the 
discussion four years ago of such subjects 
as the following among a group of clergy- 
men representing the great Protestant de- 
nominations: 
Coope rative 
plies. 
Cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in the discovery of 
positions for the unemployed. 
Uniting of all Protestant evangeli- 
cal denominations in one great effort 


buying of college sup- 


to raise sufficient money for all their 
foreign, home, and educational benev- 
olences 


Such topics as the above were discussed 
at much length and were thoroughly ap- 
proved in principle by the Council of 


Church Boards ot Education at their re- 
cent conference in Chicago. 
Among other matters which were fully 


discussed was the campaign of recruiting 
in which are cooperating the War-Time 
Commission of the Churches and the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. There were 
several reports of plans by the different 
denominations to keep in touch with those 
students who are thinking of giving their 
lives to Christian service. One of the 
most significant of these is the plan of 


Frank M. Sheldon, secretary of Congre- 
gational Education Society, who is in 
touch with over 8,000 students, mostly 


high school students who are considering 
various forms of Christian work. W. 
Tinker reported on the plans which 
have been worked out by the Student 
Movements in cooperation with the For- 
eign Mission Boards to secure a larger 
amount of money from students for for- 
eign missionary objects. At one of the 
sessions of the Conference the members 
of the Conference of Church Workers 
in State Universities met with the Council 
in joint session where proposals were 
made for a vigorous cooperative cam- 
paign in state universities. It was felt 
that the time had come to consider fur- 
ther together some of the findings of the 
Cleveland Conferences, and the sugges- 
tion has been sent by the Council to the 
Committee of Reference proposing a 
meeting of that Committee. It will be 
recalled that these Cleveland Conferences 
were participated in by representatives of 
The Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, The Conference of Church Work- 
ers in State Universities, The Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Committee of Reference, made up of two 
representatives from e ach of these bodies, 
is now constituted as follows: 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 
Education: 


Chairman: 
Council of Church Boards of 


Rev. R. C. Hughes, D.D.; Rev. F. W. Padel- 
ford, D.D. 

Church Workers in State Universities: 
Rev. Howard R. Gold; M. W. Lampe, Ph.D., 


Pennsylvania, 
Young Women’s Christian 
Miss Bertha Condé, Miss Leslie 
Young Men’s Christian Association: 

R. Mott, W. H. Tinker. 


University of 
Association: 

Blanchard. 
John 


The new president of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education is Rev 
Frank M. Sheldon. Dr. Robert Kelly 
continues as executive secretary. 

All who desire to keep in touch with 
the work of the Council will be glad to 














MEMBERS OF 


INDIAN SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATIONS AS NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
AT 


CAMP KEARNEY. 


secure the new paper which the Council 
has decided to publish, Christian Educa- 
tion. The paper will take the place of The 
American College Bulletin. It will be 
published monthly and can be secured at 
the headquarters of the Council of the 
Church Boards of Education, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


Indian Students Carry On 


HE American Indian distinguished 
himself by many feats during the open 
fighting which prevailed during the clos- 
ing months of the war. A typical in- 
stance was that of two Indians, a lieu- 
tenant and a private, who worked their 
way through the German lines to a staff 
headquarters and with harid grenades at- 
tacked it alone, putting to rout the few 
officers who were not killed or wounded. 
Of the nine thousand Indian boys in 
khaki and in blue fully 67 per cent were 
volunteers. A great number of these 
were not subject to the draft, being classed 
as “non-citizen Indians.” Evidence of 
the gradual assimilation of the American 
Indian into our body politic is found in 
the fact that from this association with 
his white brother in arms there has arisen 
a feeling of mutual interest that will live 
on and prove to be a blessing to red and 
white alike and help ultimately in the 
solution of the whole Indian problem. 
Presidents and former members of the 


Student Christian Association have been 
among these volunteers, and they have in 
most instances stood the test of fierce 
temptations and trials which we know 
little about. 

The Indian students remaining in the 
schools have not been slow to do their 
bit, as evidenced both in the Student 


Friendship Fund and the recent United 
War Work Campaign. Note the instance 
of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, 
where out of an enrolment of 800, many 
pupils coming from tribes which are prac- 
tically “land poor,” the contribution 
amounted to over $1,800. The work of 
the Christian Associations was carried on 
in spite of the fact that 95 per cent of 
the leaders of the work volunteered and 
that new material had to be trained. 
Indian students are great readers and 
enjoy devotional literature, taking a great 
delight in following courses of daily Bible 
readings. They take a great interest in 
the weekly devotional meeting and like to 
feel that they have a place in the whole 
program of the Association movement. 
Plans are now under way whereby the 
Indian Associations will enter into the 
missionary campaign of “The Students of 
America for the Students of the World.” 
R. D. Hall, who for several years has 
been quietly laying the foundations for 
the Indian work and developing the first 
native leaders, has recently entered the 
Association service overseas. While there 


he hopes to get in touch with the former 
students who have made such a good 
record as soldiers. 


A Crusader 


(Written by a S. A. T. C. Secretary) 
Ww have I decided to go to Russia in- 

stead of remaining tranquilly at home 
in student “Y” work? Because, as I face 
the imperative needs and opportunities 
of the moment, my conscience will permit 
no other choice. I cannot continue to 
speak glibly to men about a religion of 
unselfish service and unsparing sacrifice 
and at the same time accept for myself 
the sleek safety and complacent comforts 
of “home work,” unheeding the gaping 
wounds of a red-stained world. Whether 
we are to have a Christian or a pagan 
civilization will not be decided by the 
envoys at the Versailles peace table, but 
by the Christian men and women who are 
willing to prove by their lives that the 
redemptive love of the Christ can alone 
heal men’s hearts of cankerous hate and 
cement them together into an enduring 
brotherhood. “Ye are our epistle 
known and read of all men written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God.” And no other kind of epistle 
or treaty, nor any amount of diplomatic 
advice from soap-boxes and swivel chairs 
can ever hope to effect a just and abiding 
peace, 

But why Russia rather than France or 
some other place? Because Russia just 
now is the storm center of the retreating 
forces of ignorance, untruth, and hate. 
Men are still fighting and dying there in 
behalf of the Eternal Ideal. And Russia, 
with its staggering dormant wealth of 
resources, natural and human, will decide 
the fate of the world: for we of tomor- 
row can not have a Christian civilization 
with a Christless Russia at its core. Dur- 
ing sixteen long months of war agony I 
yearned for the opportunity to serve in 
France. That opportunity was denied me; 
and to go there now, when all danger is 
past and the great issue settled, savors 
much too strongly of a European pleasure 
jaunt while incidentally rendering some 
service where one’s skin is absolutely safe. 

I am not unmindful of the personal 
cost that this decision entails. It means 
severance for the time being of precious 
home ties. Wife and mother, brother 
and sisters, are words that cause my heart, 
too, to throb a bit faster. But the Master 
also had home ties! And perhaps it will 
exact the best years of one’s life, if not 
that life itself. Yet is not one year of 
intense living with Ulysses worth more 
than a lifetime of listless ease in the Land 
of the Lotus? Can any man of vision 
and purpose prefer a thousand years with 
Methusaleh to thirty-one with Jesus 
Christ? 
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Notes From the Field 


Cari B. Swartz has joined the student 
Staff of the Eastern Department, to give 
Special help in promoting the World Fel- 
lowship Program 

K. A. Kennedy, who after leaving the 


State 
the 
the 
the 


Committee of lowa served a year with 
Association in France and later entered 
army, has been released and has joined 
staff of the Central Department, filling 
left when the Foreign Depart- 

O. E. Pence to the 


Office 


a” Vacancy 
ment called 
New York 


assist in 


Harrison S. Elliott rendered very helpful 
service in many Department conferences 
recently held by demonstrating the method 


of the discussion group and normal train- 
ing class The men who came from the 
Central Department to their conference at 
Evanston, Illinois, had previously agreed 
to give similar demonstrations in their 
state conferences. Splendid results are re- 
ported in giving local leaders a better idea 
of successful methods 


As a first lesson in Christian democracy, 
a party of students from Mercer University 
attended the Naturalization Court to see the 


legal transaction of making Americans 


Eighty-five men at Davidson College have 
signed up for definite community service, 
such as teaching mission Sunday schools 
and service in the adjoining mill district. 


To start off the Missionary Fund in 
Southern Department twenty-four 
attendance at the Department 
pledged $595, or an average of 
This is a omen, 


the 
men in 
Conference 
$24.80 each. 


rood 


The program for the colleges of the South 


includes for each college, several addresses 
between now and June on the general sub- 
ject of “The Choice of a Life Work’’ and 


at least one conference led by an outstand- 
ing minister, a missionary, and a Y. M. C, A. 
secretary, covering two or three days, in 
which the main emphasis will be 
placed on personal interviews, small group 
conferences, and a generous use of the 
splendid literature that is being published 


time 


by the Recruiting Department 

“What about the summer conferences?” 
is a query often heard nowadays. It is en- 
couraging to find that plans are being 
made already for these gatherings, and in 
every case the expectation is for a large 
attendance and a program that will make 
them powerfully attractive to every for- 
ward-looking Christian student 


“A Live Secretary” is the other name for 


P. W. Walthall, of Howard Payne College, 
Texas He not only had every man of the 
S. A. T. C. unit in Bible study and signed 


up in Comrades in Service, but he 


had the 


officers assisting in the Bible study work, 
took the men to church twice on Sunday, 
and held two services of his own in the 
hut. Besides, he reached the whole town of 


8,000 and aroused a democratic spirit which 
will affect the town for years 


At the University of Cincinnati the Presi- 
dent of the University called in the Secre- 
tary of the Association and shortly there- 
after called in also the Dean of one of the 
university departments Said he to the 
Secretary, “I want to tell you what I think 


of the Y. M.C. A I think it is the greatest 


institution connected with this university. 
And I want to say to you that the Y. M 
C. A. has saved the situation with reference 
to the 8. A. T. C. and that is especially true 
of the trying period of the quarantine.” 
He then turned to the Dean and said, 
“Dean, what do you think of the Y. M. C. 
A.?"" And the Dean said, “I just say with- 


out hesitation, I think it is 
force for righteousness in 
I would see 
discontinued 


the greatest 
our university. 
any phase of our university life 
rather than the Y. M. C. A.” 
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Ways and means of making the Associa- 
tion work a permanent asset in the life of 
the University of Oklahoma formed the 
purpose of a selected group of faculty, stu- 
dents and townspeople meeting with state 
and department representatives of the As- 
sociation Through the generosity of the 
War Work Council a very beautiful building 
has been built at the main corner of the 
campus, and this meeting developed a unan- 
imous conviction that this building should 
be continued locally after the War Work 
Council withdrew its support. 


The University of Arizona at Tucson has 
the distinction of having the finest Army 
Y. M. C. A. building in the whole Southern 
Department This has been made possible 
by a generous gift by President von Klein- 
schmid of the University, in addition to the 
appropriation of the War Work Council 


“Last night | was the guest of Company C 
at a banquet they gave their lieutenant. At 
the close, following several speeches, the 
toastmaster said he was saying what every 
man present hoped would be done, namely, 
that they should all stand and I should lead 
in a prayer for them. Right there in the 
hotel dining room with no one but the men 
of the Company present, we had one of 
the most wonderful times I have ever wit- 
nessed.”’ 


There was never a dull day at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois ‘“‘Hut,”’ where at least 
1,500 men a day used the building. The 
men wrote letters home, too, at the tune of 
1,050 letters a day. All of the mail didn’t 
go that way, however, for the day before 
Thanksgiving 30% sacks of second class 
mail came for distribution at the “‘Y" hut, 


where about 1,000 men were receiving mail. 
The local branch office of the regular U. 8S. 
Postal Service was undertaking to handle 
about one-third of this amount and was 
confessedly swamped 

During the fall there were three big lec- 
tures with over 6,000 men attending, while 


nine important religious meetings claimed 
5,500 men Eighty-five Bible classes had 
1,883 men attending. There were 520 war 


roll signers. The work accomplished repre- 
sents much more than what the secretaries 
were able to do Pastors of the churches 
were continually occupied in various phases 
of the 


work, while many students, among 
them members of the Association cabinet, 
found time to carry on old responsibilities. 


The Student Christian Movement of India 


recently acknowledged the receipt of 750 
rupees from the Canadian Student Move- 
ment This is a gift from the Canadian 


students to the students of India, to be used 
in providing an additional traveling secre- 
tary there This is a part of the move- 
ment known as ““‘The Students of Canada 
for the Students of Asia.” 


The faculty advisor of the Association at 
Geneva College Pennsylvania, Professor 
Charles M. Lee, is meeting with the cabinet 
each Monday night for a half hour’s discus- 
sion of the work and a half hour of fellow- 
ship. This is the sort of encouragement and 
leadership which brings achievement. 


The World Problems Forum is a new de- 
velopment of the Association program. To 
help local secretaries and committees in 
carrying out the purpose of the Forum, the 
Central Department has published a very 
attractive pamphlet, ‘““The World Problems 
Forum,” which contains helpful information 
on the purpose, methods, and material 
available for these forums 

Thirty leading ministers in the New Eng- 
land states are cooperating with the col- 
lege Christian Associations in the promotion 
of the world fellowship program by deliver- 
ing addresses in at least one college. These 
men were selected at a conference of the 
department secretaries and their names 
were then submitted to the Mission Boards 
for their approval. They met together in 
two conferences, where the entire world 
fellowship program was explained so that 
their contribution might yield the best pos- 
sible results. 


Arthur Newell is succeeding Kingsley 
Birge as associate executive to Clarence P. 


Shedd in the Northeastern Department. 
Mr. Birge is expecting soon to return to 
Turkey with the American Board. Mr. 
Newell was formerly secretary of Brown 
University, and has been doing special 
Y. M. C. A. work in Europe for the past two 


years, both among troops and prisoners-of- 
war. 

The University of Maine has a Bible 
study group organized, in which there are 
more than 200 men, using as a basis for 
their discussions Elliott's outline, ‘‘Building 


a New World.” Both faculty and student 
leaders are being used and a weekly con- 
ference of these leaders is held. A few 


years ago it seemed impossible to interest 
students at the University of Maine in mis- 
sionary work: now among many of the stu- 
dents there is a larger interest in the whole 
missionary enterprise than there has been 
in any other New England college in recent 
years. Lee Vrooman who was last year 
president of the Y. M. C. A. at the Uni- 
versity of Maine and who has been this past 
year one of the strongest forces in the New 
England college Christian Association work, 
sailed January 13 for Turkey with the Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief Expedition. It is 
expected that many of the Maine students 
are to follow Vrooman’'s example during the 
coming months. Joseph Beach, who has 
been acting as secretary at the university, 
sailed for Turkey on January 18. 


Following Ralph Harlow’s address at a 
mass meeting of Boston University stu- 
dents on the topic “Can the Problems of the 
Peace Conference Be Solved,’ 100 students 
enlisted in Christian world reconstruction 
study groups 


Professor Harry F. Ward spoke at chapel 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College early 
in January Following his meeting 150 men 
students enlisted in mission study groups 
that were to be led by students, using 
Murray's “Call of a World Task" as a 
basis. 


The conference of local secretaries of the 
Eastern Department was held at Yonkers, 
December 27-29, with a strong program, in- 
cluding addresses by Dr. Harry F. Ward 
and Professor Paul Munro of Columbia 
University. 


The Bible will be an examination unit 
for entrance into Columbia University, it is 
reported. This is an innovation the 
large universities of the country 


among 


Contributors to This Issue 


G. A. Johnston Ross is professor of Homi- 


letics at Union Theological Seminary Pro- 
fessor Ross formerly held pastorates at 
Bryn Mawr and at Cambridge, England, 
and has been a faithful friend of the Stu- 
dent Movement 


Frederick M. Harris is in general charge 
of Association Mr. Harris 
student at Princeton when Woodrow Wil- 
son, in trying to the eating clubs 
changed to a social scheme by quadrangles, 
“didn’t get the quads, but did get the 
wrangles.” 


Press was a 


get 


President of 
professor at 


Emory W. Hunt, former 
Denison University, is now 
Newton Theological Seminary. 


Lloyd C. Douglas is pastor of the Con- 


gregational Church at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

George L. Meylan, M.D., is Director of 
Physical Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity Last year he went to France for the 
Y. M. Cc. A. to introduce mass athletics 
and games in the French army. 


Frank K. Sanders, formerly president of 


Washburn College, is now secretary of the 
Board of Missionary Preparation. 

The Intercollegian is edited by the fol- 
lowing Committee of the Student Depart- 
ment: John L. Bjelke, A. J. Elliott, Frede- 
rick M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, K. S. La- 
tourette, J. Lovell Murray, and David R 
Porter 
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Students of the World 


The Student Movement of India is seeing 
the results of its work in the contribution 
now being made by its former members to 
the Christion agencies in that land. This 
is shown by the following extract from the 
last report letter of the late Howard Ar- 
nold Walter, which says: 


“Our work for the student classes in the 
various centers has been largely shaped by 
Indian secretaries—Kuruville (now a _ pro- 
fessor in our Training School), Rallia Ram 
of Lahore, Williams of Madras, Seth of 
Calcutta and others Leading Indians like 
Isaac of Bangalore, Nathaniels of Bombay, 
and Rangandhan of Poona are developing 
into leaders in city work, of general secre- 
tary’s calibre jut most striking of all 
has been the outstanding leadership of 
Indians in the Indian Army Work. 5S. K. 
Datta is the head of all our Indian Army 
Work in France and all of his assistants 
are now Indians. Four years ago, when I 
was in student work in Lahore, three of my 
best friends among the Christian students 
were Samuel Bakkal, S. C. L. Nasir and 
S. Parkash Singha Where are these men 
now? Bakkal recently wrote me from Jeru- 
salem, where he is head of the Indian Army 
Work. I have lately had a card from Nasir 
in Egypt, where he is in charge of all the 
Indian Army Work in that important cen- 
ter. And Singha, now head of all our im- 
mense Indian Army Work in Mesopotamia, 
recently dined with us in Lahore, on a hur- 
ried trip through India in search of a score 
or more additional Indian secretaries.”’ 


The University of Southern California 
recognized the opportunity created by its 
situation in the heart of a territory where 
the Oriental question in its social aspect is 
a live one, by creating a Department of Ori- 
ental Studies and Comparative Literature 
Dr. James Main Dixon, who was placed 
at the head of this Department, was for 
thirteen years a professor in the Imperial 
College of Tokyo and for some years sec- 
retary of the Asiatic Society in Japan, and 
is a recognized authority on that country. 
Later he was given as an associate Rev. 
John Hedley, an authority on China and its 
language A valuable addition to the staff 
is Mr. K. S. Inui of Japan. This Depart- 
ment is already attracting to the University 
graduate students from Japan, and plans 
are being formulated to make the Depart- 
ment unequalled in the advantages offered 
to the students from the Far East and 
those who desire to know at first hand the 
languages and institutions of Oriental coun- 
tries. 


The first student conference held in 
Honan Province, China, occurred in August, 
1918 This province is one of the last to 
open to foreigners. Opposition to the ‘‘for- 
eign devil religion’’ was most insistent 
until a few years ago when the way was 
opened for Christian missionaries of the 
Association. The conference was held in a 
beautiful park. The delegates slept and 
ate in a large temple dedicated to the 
dragon god. In the temple beside the beds 
of the boys were the couches of two old 
men who were spending some time in the 
temple paying their vows. They listened 
with interest to the evening talks. The 
students hung their clothes on the arms of 
the attendant idols. 


On the occasion of the Emperor’s birth- 
day celebration, October 3lst, a large and 
successful meeting was held at the new 
club house of the Columbia University Jap- 
anese Student Association, located at 633 
West 115 Street, New York. Mr. S. Araki, 
secretary of the Association, presided. The 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Professor Matsumoto, Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory of the Tokyo Impe- 
rial University. 


In the Oriental Chapel of the Cathedral 
of St. John, New York, a monthly com- 
munion service for the Chinese students is 
hel. The service is in Chinese. A similar 


“service for Japanese students is being 


planned. 


Book Reviews 


The Practice of Friendship, by Stewart- 
Wright. Association Press, 75 cents. 


No more severe test can be put to a 
Christian worker than to send him into a 
camp as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. When 
brought face to face with men in uniform 
some men lose their message or thin it 
down till it meets the approval of every- 
body; others delude themselves into believ- 
ing that the ministry to the bodies of men 
can take the place of a ministry to their 
spiritual needs; while other men, like 
Moody and Trumbull in the Civil War, rise 
to the opportunity and come out of their 
war experiences winners of men for Christ. 

The authors of this little book belong to 
the class of those who have found in the 
army their great chance to save men. Pro- 
fessor Henry Wright and Lieutenant George 
Stewart have for years been practicing 
“expert friendship,’’ but never with so 
much success as during these months of 
war. In “The Practice of Friendship” they 
reveal the joyous heart and the sacrificial 
spirit that have made them the true friends 
of men that they are. Many of the illustra- 
tions used are drawn from their own ex- 
periences with soldiers. It is impossible to 
read the book without catching some of 
their passion for souls. 

While this little manual was intended for 
the use of Army Secretaries (and no man 
working among soldiers can afford to be 
without it), it has a permanent value. We 
need to be reminded that it is not enough to 
get a man to “do better,’’ but that ‘‘the 
essential element in personal evangelism is 
a persuasive spiritual appeal which intro- 
duces a man to Jesus Christ.’’ The appeal 
for the “‘complete gospel of Jesus”’ as the 
only way of salvation is most timely. We 
believe that the authors are not holding too 
high a standard when they say that every 
Christian should be reproducing his life in 
others, for, as Drummond reminded us, re- 
production is a necessary function of life. 

It has been men like our authors who 
have kept the Association true to its cen- 
tral purpose in the whirl of war work 
activities. Never have the relative values 
of our work been more clearly set forth 
than in this most valuable little volume. 

W. M. M. 


Henry Augustus Coit, First Rector of Saint 
Paul’s School, by James Carter Knox, 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

It does one good in these days of “ef- 
fiiency tests’’ and “standard program 
charts’’ to turn to a book like that of James 
Carter Knox, portraying Henry Augustus 
Coit (1830-1895) and read how they turned 
boys into noble men in the days when per- 
sonality chiefly counted. Yet the writer 
of this book is not one who lauds the ways 
of former times. He realizes fully that the 
results obtained of old with a few boys 
may now be extended to many with a 
little better organization. But we all con- 
fess to sympathy with Dr. Coit’s methods 
when we read, ‘‘No sacrifice on his part 
was too great, if one boy could be saved.” 
This is certainly not sound efficiency doc- 
trine. 

This book should be read for two rea- 
sons. One is that in it the reader learns a 
great deal about boys and how to handle 
them. Such bits as these alone make the 
book valuable: ‘‘Dr. Coit held it for a prin- 
ciple never to let a boy leave his presence 
in a rebellious spirit.”” “‘A boy does not 
desire to be treated like an equal, but he 
does covet serious attention, and, in most 
cases responds to sympathetic encourage- 
ment He likes to feel that his efforts are 
noticed.’’ “Dr. Coit boldly aimed at mak- 
ing Christian boys, and he was willing to 
risk their turning out Christian men.” It 
is of value to know, in these days when 
we lay stress on the Morning Watch, that 
Dr. Coit inspired his boys to read a chapter 
in the Bible daily, and that most of them 
kept the habit up throughout life 

The second reason for reading this book 
is that we may know Dr. Coit. It is im- 
possible here to give any real idea of his 
character. He was one of God's great men. 
Any Christian worker who does not know 
him is the poorer. P. M. 


China from Within, by Charles Ernest 
Scott. Revell Co., $1.75. 


A series of nine lectures delivered at 
Princeton Seminary are compiled in this 
volume. They are arranged in logical se- 
quence, beginning with an excellent ac- 
count of the antiquity of Chinese culture 
and ending with an optimistic picture of 
China’s future. As these lectures were 
prepared for a student audience, they have 
the student's point of view. Attention is 
called to the boundless resources of China 
which should be developed for the benefit 
of the Chinese The author treats with 
reverence the lofty idealism of the ancient 
Chinese sages. He pays high compliments 
to the frugality, industry, courtesy, friend- 
liness, and the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of the Chinese people. The weak- 
nesses of the national and social life of 
China are not whitewashed, but are laid 
bare. The need of China for Christianity 
is emphasized in such a way that i be- 
comes obvious even to a non-Christian. 

The book is full of human interest. The 
journeys of the itinerant evangelist into re- 
mote villages remind one of apostolic 
days. Stories of the redemption of men 
and women and of their faithfulness even 
in times of trial are as heart-touching as 
the tales in Begbie’s “‘Twice Born Men.” 

The graphic pictures of the patient mil- 
lions of China struggling along in their 
wretchedness and ignorance have a great 
appeal for young men and women who 
have lives to invest in Christian service. 

Sten BR 


The Christian Approach to Islam, by James 
L. Barton. The Pilgrim Press, $2.50. 


The present is a fitting time to examine 
the non-Christian systems of religion. The 
nations of the East are developing a strong 
nationalistic feeling and are making epochal 
experiments in democracy. And since the 
new order to be secure must rest upon a 
religious basis, it is well to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the non-Christian faiths to 
bear the strain. Perhaps this is more true 
of Islam than of any of these other re- 
ligions, for it is the most virile and aggres- 
sive of them all and it has been most 
deeply affected by the world war. 

Dr. Barton is an authority on Moham- 
medanism, to whom students of missions 
listen with deference. No one is more 
competent than he to expound the present 
situation in Moslem countries, or the task 
which now faces Christianity there. The 
scope of the present volume is much 
broader than its title. The first section 
of the book is an historical treatment of 
Mohammedanism, concluding with a chap- 
ter on “The Great War and Islam.’’ Part 
II deals with Mohammedanism as a re- 
ligion, outlining its major tenents, com- 
paring its teachings with those of Chris- 
tianity, and revealing its inadequacy and 
its declining prestige among its own ad- 
herents. 

Part III takes up the relations of Islam 
with Christianity, beginning with the earli- 
est attempts at missionary work. The 
gradual change in the Moslem attitude to 
Christianity within the last half century, 
and especially within the past few years, 
is strikingly reviewed. It is shown that 
there are great difficulties still to be en- 
countered but that the doors of oppor- 
tunity are opening for the progress of 
Christianity among the Moslem peoples. 
The closing chapters deal with the nature 
of the message which the representatives 
of Christianity must now carry to Moham- 
medans, the methods of work that are 
particularly needed, and the immediate 
steps which Western Christianity should 
take in order to occupy in force the entire 
Mohammedan world. 

The book is more than a reference book 
on Islam and more than a handbook for 
missionaries and those Student Volunteers 
who expect to work in mission fields. It 
is a deeply interesting volume to be read 
from cover to cover by all who wish to 
understand one of the most vital problems 
of today and to take within their horizon 
of interest the more than two hundred mil- 
lions who make up the Mohammedan world. 

J. L. M. 
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Ph. D.,—Dryrector of Philanthropists 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Look yah, niggah; we’s a passin’ a ship!” called a colored trooper to his seasick bunkie. “Ah doan want tuh 
ship,” replied his comrade, in a wan voice. “Call me when we’s a passin’ a tree!” 
This yarn fits our mood. Certain sights, sounds, and demands have palled on us. Only a change of scenery will 
eguile our interest. The lore of bayonets, red and sticky, and of dead men’s legs sticking up out of the mud of the 
it is enough! Lead us away. 
t happens, now, that “we’s a passin’ a tree.” Tourists will kindly hunt a porthole and look out. 


I'm both sorry and glad that I am not a Faculty man, these days—sorry because | should like to have his chance to 
ecome immortal in the lives of the young fellows who are so eager to be led into a larger life ;—glad, because I shouldn't 

to risk foozling such an opportunity. 

College students are facing their tasks, just now, with deep seriousness. The old selfishness has become unpopular. 
They used to say, “J should worry!” Now they are Saying, “Tl should worry + They are anxious to be challenged to do 
omething to prove their right to live in these high days. 

\ tremendous amount of spiritual energy, no longer static, but kinetic, has been, and is being generated in the heart 


e young collegian \ll persons who have to do with him will be held accountable, by human society, for the manner 
in which they help to re-charge the batteries of life with this new dynamic, to carry the race over the long, lean years of 
uch material prosperity as invariably follows great crises. 


Che Faculty man who believes in Christianity as “the theory of applied altruism,” and dares say that he believes it, 
his classroom; challenging men to operate their lives centrifugally; calling recent events to witness the folly of at 
mpting to live centripetally, may justly feel that the five minutes he spends in making that speech are worth a whole 
emester’s lectures on his particular subject 

Inversely, the member of the college teaching force who pooh-poohs the zealous aspirations of young men and women 
to invest themselves in some heroic philanthropic service is useful only as a brilliant and theatrical example of an “unde 
sirable citizen.” 

Every thoughtful man is now called upon to acknowledge the value of “the imponderables”—the facts of life which 
cannot be assayed by the ton, or estimated with a slide rule. 

\ certain type of academic, accustomed to doing his thinking only in the pluperfect, will still pursue the “laboratory 
method” of dealing with everything—regardless. Whether he makes research of a poem, an acid, a dogma, or an orato- 

o, he straps on his rubber apron, adjusts his green eye-shade, lights the gas-burner under the little copper pot, and 

whatever-it-is into a test-tube. 

There is developing a new type of college instructor, however, whose imagination and faith are going to work 

onders in helping the present crop of serious-minded students to deepen their own convictions that the greatest ener- 

é t this age are not to be spoken of in terms of K W..’s or Bb. T. U.’s 

fo my mind, there is no prophetic office more potential, in our day, than that occupied by the conscientious and fear- 
) Faculty man 

His mere aside, tossed into a lecture, touching upon the importance of conserving the spiritual energies generated by 
this age of heroism and sacrifice, is worth more than all the sermons of the college preachers. 

One needs hardly add that his sneer at “the present wave of sentimentality” can easily chill the ardor of many a 


tudent whose interest had been turned toward the things of life that really count. 
He shall be long remembered as a loyal friend of humanity, whose Ph. D., in these days, means “Director of Phil- 
nthropists the potential philanthropists now in training in our colleges. 
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THE ASILOMAR CONFERENCE OF DECEMBER, 1918. THE LARGEST EVER HELD ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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